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CCORDING to The St. James's Gazette, the 
fact that Sir Walter Besant's will has been 
proved under £7,000 “drives another nail 
into the coffin of the popular delusion 


that literature pays.” Not at all; not 
even if the statement were reinforced by citing 
the wills of Dickens, George Eliot, Balzac, and the 
elder Dumas, every one of whom made prodigious 
sums by the pen and left “comparatively nothing.” 
Of course, to the average writer literature does not 
pay, in proportion to the hopes of literary aspirants. 
But for the successes, among whom Sir Walter Besant 
certainly has his place, literature does pay. Besides, 
it brings fame. The trouble, we think, is not with the 
profession of letters, but with the successful individ- 
uals themselves. 
man’s mode of living is improved gradually and in 
proper proportion to his pecuniary success. But the 
author unfortunately is too prone to regard the revenue 
from the first successful book as the first installment 
of an established income for life, and lives accordingly. 
Hence the inevitable disaster. 

———— 


In almost every other profession a 





In ‘commenting on the extraordinary editions of 
some American books a writer in La Revue des Revues 
remarks that the explanation of the situation is found 
in the fact that the novels which reach six figures are 
not of a high order of literature and therefore appeal 
to the masses, while the novels issued by London and 
Paris publishers, being of a high order, appeal to the 
educated classes. We believe that actual investigation 
would prove that there are certain French authors, and 
English authors, too, whose names are never men- 
tioned in the literary reviews and whose books are 
never criticised who could readily take their places 
with the most successful writers of America, so far 
as the number of books sold is concerned. Neither 
France nor England would care to have their criterion 
of literary excellence established by such books. Nei- 
ther does America. But who can say that the mistake 
nie iiai dara. dake cadet amen Gee 


most natural? He is obliged to take >» “ quotations ”” 
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of our isniene market as he finds them, and he finds { 


those marked “ gilt edge” which no one even thinks of | 


“listing either in Paris or London. 
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With quite a pardonable touch of egotism ‘ The 


Victorian Anthology,” edited by Sir Mountstuart Grant 
Duff, is announced in London in terms which leave the | 
reader nothing to do but to accept it as the only thing 
of its kind ever put together and published. And yet 
several years ago Mr. 
which 


but which, 


piled a “ Victorian Anthology,” 


under the title of ‘ Victorian Poets,” owing 


to the copyright law, has not been accessible to Eng- 


lishmen. As far as Mr. Stedman went we doubt very 
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much if his work could be improved upon, and the only 


regret is that the law which prevented it fasm being | 


published in England now in its international form 


may have deterred him from britiging it up to date. 
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A few months ago we gave notice in these columns 

sed in London over 


Sir 


that indignation was being 
with 


expres 


the pubiication, American orthography, of 
It is now America’s 
asked: “ Why 


van Dyke's superbly written 


Walter Besant’s “ East London.” 


turn to feel indignant, and it has been 
should the printers of Dr 
American stories adopt the English absurdity of spell- 
And 


dice of a British reading public 


ing?” again: “Is the utterly unreasoning preju- 
to undo the will of a 
twice as large American reading public?’ We cannot 
has taken a de- 


his friend Prof. 


say, unless indeed the genial doctor 
lightful 
Brander Matthews, 


way of remonstrating with 
whose spread-eagleism in Ameri- 
can letters is notorious. But in all discussions of this 
nature a fine shaft of irony shot f-cm the tow of The 
London Academy should not be overitooked: “ English 
spelling in an American book is an outrage, but Amer- 
ican spelling in an English book is merely a whole- 
some lesson to the backward and wrong-headed Bri- 


ton.” 


What may be termed “ coronation literature ” 
ises to be abundant in England as soon as the Christ- 
mas books have been sold or placed back on the 
shelves. An interesting addition has been announced 
as a posthumous work by Sir Walter Besant which, 
with elaborate illustrations, is designated as a bio- 
graphical sketch of the King and Queen. Naturally, 
too, the occasion will be one to inspire poets, and that 
old and respectable magazine, Good Words, not to be 
behindhand, offers a first prize of £50 and lesser prizes 
for the best Coronation Ode. How all occasions seem 
to conspire to humiliate the present Poet Laureate! 


prom- 





We wonder if our English cousins have stopped to 
consider their own position while heaping ridicule 
upon those youths of modern Athens who passed a 
resolution the other day calling on the Holy Synod to 
excommunicate any person translating the Gospels into 
Greek as now spoken. Of course, such remonstrance 
was absurd, but not more so than the opposition of the 
London press to the rendering of the Bible into mod- 
ern Engtish, and when Anglican theologians yearned 
for a few hours of the Holy Inquisition that the Ameri- 
can translators of the new “ Twentieth Century Testa- 
ment” might be properly dealt with. 


As to the oft-disputed sum which Stevenson is re- 
ported to have received for “ Treasure Island,” Cassell 
& Co. have made the foliowing statement: 

“From a reference in one of Mr. Stevenson’s ietters 
to the offer we made for the book rights of ‘ Treasure 
Island,’ which appears in the new life just published, 
an idea has arisen that £100 was the sum for which we 
acquired the copyright of this work, and several jour- 
nals have so represented it. As a matter of fact, £100 
was only the amount paid in advance on account of 
royalties. The sum paid up to the present time to the 
author or his representatives for royalties on the sale 
of ‘ Treasure Island’ is upward of twenty times that 
amount, Perhaps we may be permitted to add that our 
personal relations with Mr. Sicvenson were those of 
unclouded cordialityto the day of his death, and that 
he intrusted us with the publication of most of his 
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SIX BRITISH ADMIRALS. 


RL 
Capt. Mahan’s Study of Them as Types of 
Naval Officers.’ 
EW YORK TIMES 
#” Books by 
COL. HENRY G. PROUT. 
LONG with our inheritance of the 
tongue a number of other precious 
a jealous love of 
ancient 
an instiact for justice, a capacity for 
among lesser but yet important mat- 
and conclusive fighting on 
for tales of the heroes of the sea 
a man from Bedfordshire who 
does not know one end of a ship from another until 
she begins to move, * * * swaggers with a sense 
nautical experience.” This is quite true 
middle of lowa 
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English 
come 
things. Among these is 


liberty, regulated by sound and 

law; 
government, and, 
aptitude 


blue water, 


ters, an for close 
and a love 


Stevenson asserts that “ 


of hereditary 
also of the man from the 

The men who calmly sought the enemy 
Bay over mine fields were only one 
generation who forced the entrance 
into Mobile down in direct line 
from the men who sailed around the flank of the 
French line at Aboukir. The men who watched five 
weeks off the mouth of Santiago, ready every second 
to “ close in and engage,” the blood descendants 
of the men who under Hawke kept the blockade of 
Brest. When Farragut said “I mean to whip or be 
whipped, but not to be scared to death,” Nelson him- 
self might have spoken. So, it is altogether fit and 
proper that the man to whom English is the mother 
tongue should find Hawke's battle in the tempest 
quite the most stirring he ever read, even 
if his knowledge of the deeds of our sailors ranges 
from Drake to Wainwright. And we should be for- 
ever grateful that a man of Capt. Mahan's intellectual 
force has chosen to give his powers to writing of the 
lives and work of the Captains and Admirals of our 
race. 

This time he ranges over a stormy century; but he 
goes with a loose rein, (or perhaps we ought to say a 
loose sheet) and does not ask of us that sustained at- 
tention that we must give to his Nelson and his Sea 
Power books. For this, perhaps, we should be still 
further gfateful, for Mahan is never what one would 
call easy reading. He likes to analyze and discrimi- 
nate nicely, and when he describes an act the prin- 
ciple underlying that act is never far from his thought 
and is apt to mix in with the description. Further- 
more he has not the knack of building simple sentences, 
So, when we read him we cannot “lie down and be 
ministered to,” but if we read him in the morning, 
sitting up straight with our belts buckled, we shall 
find much robust pleasure. 

This, his latest volume, is a group of short biog- 
raphies of six great Admirals, covering almost exactly 
100 years, from early in the eighteenth century to near 
the end of the first quarter of the nineteenth. The 
actual lives of these six officers run from 1705 to 1836; 
but they could hardly go to sea before they were thir- 
teen or fourteen, (even in those days,) and the last of 
them retired from active service afloat in 1816; so we 
may say they fought an even century. Possibly it was 
the most important century, probably it was the most 
brilliant, in naval history. At its beginning the Brit- 
ish naval art and practice had become pedantic; the 
professional standards of the officers had deteriorated; 
they had lost some valuable part of the hardihood and 
skill of the men who had fought through the hundred 
years just preceding, and the matériel of the fleets had 
declined with the personnel. Before the end of that 
great century the fleets of England’s enemies had been 
destroyed or driven off the sea and the power and re- 
nown of the British navy had culminated at Trafalgar. 
This, then, is why Mahan chose that period. 

The six men he chose because they were the incarna- 
tion of the spirit of the period—types of the sailors 
who made Nelson's victories possible. Nelson he did 
not choose, for Nelson was a man apart—so pre-emi- 
nent that he could not be a type. 

The Admirals whose stories are briefly told in this 
volume are Hawke, (Lord Hawke,) Rodney, (Lord 
Rodney,) Howe, (Earl Howe,) Jervis, (Earl St. Vin- 
cent,) Saumarez, (Lord de Saumarez,) and Pellew, 
(Lord Exmouth,) and every one of them “ courted war 
like a mistress.” With them, as with Nelson, to be in 
battle was to be “ in the full tide of happiness.” Their 
daring and their tenacity were magnificent, but it 
would not be just to say of them as Carlyle said of 
the young British officers, “they went into battle as 
they have always done, without fear of death or knowl- 
edge Of war.” These Admirals knew their art and ad- 
vanced it, and the development of this fact is the phil- 
osophical note running through this series of essays. 

Thus, Mahan takes Hawke as the type of the spirit 
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ork Puce 


casurably Jost, and which Hawke 


; to restore. His was the principle 
which Nelson formulated after Hawke was 
dead, that a Captain in doubt “could not 
do very wrong if he placed his ship along- 
side an enemy.” On the signal to engage 
Hawke took his ship into close action and 
after beating his assigned antagonist looked 
around for another, Locker was one of 
Hawke's pupils, and later was Nelson's 
Captain and preceptor, and to him Nelson 
wrote “To you, my dear friend, I owe 
much of my success. You taught me ‘lay 
a Frenchman close and you will beat 
him.’ "’ And when at Trafalgar, the day of 
Nelson's death and greatest glory he sailed 
straight for the French flagship, in the 
centre of the enemy's column, the spirit of 
Hawke sailed with him. Rodney is Mahan's 
type of form, Having fine breeding and 
fine intelligence, he developed organization, 
cohesion, and high discipline. Howe serves 
as the type of the tactician; Jervis the dis- 
ciplinarian and strategist; Saumarez the 
fleet officer and division commander, and 
Pellew as the frigate Captain and partisan 
officer. 

The great military qualities of these 
chosen types of sailors are revealed in the 
stories of their campaigns, their blockades, 
and their battles. And it might not be 
amiss here to say a special word about the 
blockades. Everybody reads of the great 
battles, and at least knows something about 
them; but 
goes to a serious and long sustained block- 
ade. Battle is the climax of military life; 
that the soldier or sailor has 
done has led up to it; it is the supreme 
test of preparation and quality. In battle 
sustained by a hundred circum- 
stances, example, emulation, pride, vanity, 
the 
spire to 


few have much notion of what 


everything 


one is 
inborn love 
make 
form of sport in 
engage. But blockading may be a tremen- 
dous test of skill, discipline, and fortitude. 
Such Hawke's 
six months, in 1759, 
into the Winter 
thought impossible 
the sea. 
nated in 


of combat, all these 
battle the 
which men can 


con- 
actual highest 


possibly 


was blockade of Brest for 
which was maintained 
had been 


keep 


gales, when it 
that 
This splendid achievement culmi- 
the battle of Quiberon 
Bay, fought in a storm, on a lee shore. In 
1800 Sir acting under 
Lord 8t blockaded 
Brest for fifteen weeks, so that no big ship 
St. Vincent 
most important 
Mahan that it 
anxiety peril 

that of battle, while accompanied by none 
of the 
that 


fleets could 


famous 
James 


Saumarez, 
Vincent, (Jervis) also 
passed in or out. 
the 


and 


that it 
the 


said 
Was operation of 


war, says involved “a 


degree of and far exceeding 


distinction.” Another writer says 
* none 
been on that service can have any idea of 
its difficulties, 
kind; 


sailing 


surrounded by 
the 
rocks 


dangers of 


every exposed to violence of 


storms, amidst and various 


currents, and oft shore on 
whole of 


take 


en on a lee 
enemy's while the 


fleet, is 


coast, 
ready to 
The 
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auy disaster 
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July 3was its « 


ipline 
destruction of the 


and obviou How- 


feats of 


isy equel 


ever, if m not ted in 


intere 


administration and endurance he may find 


in this volume 


it tells 


plenty of good fighting, for 
the 
Be- 
battle of 
St. Vincent which made him an earl; 
Rodney's 


and De 


more or less about several of 


greatest naval battle in all history 


sides Quiberon we have Jervis's 
Cape 
Hawke's battle with L’ Etenduére, 
against De 


West 


sparring 


campaigns Guichen 


Grasse in the Howe's 
DE 


something of 


Indies beautiful 
strategic 
York and 


tle of the 


with New 
bat- 
brilllant actions of Sau- 
French 
and Pellew's swift and 
the the 


taing at 
Newport the 
Nile; the 
marez ugainst th 

1801 


and Spanish in 
the Summer of 


thoreugh destruction of 


All these 


touches or describes in 


power of 


Dey of Algiers and more Mahan 
particular, but 
tell 


deeds 


cannot take the 


tails of 


space here to the de- 


even one of these great the 


sum of which was to determine for gen- 


pre- 


English-speaking people 


erations to come the 
the 


reason 


overwhelming 
dominance of 


For this those stories are just as 


significant and as stirring to us in America 
as to the Englishmen 
the further 


sent their 


the 


own 


traditions straight down to 


sailors who have fought under our 
flag. 
“The spirits of your fathers 
Shall start from every wave, 
For the deck it was their field of fame 


And the ocean was their grave.” 
HENRY G. PROUT 


With a view to stimulating 
in yacht designing, The New 
and Stream has offered a series of prizes 
for designs of a twenty-five-foot sloop 
yacht adapted for use on the seaboard or 
the great lakes. The competition is open 
to professionals and amateurs. The condi- 
tions laid down by The Forest and Stream 
are such as to insure a boat of the most 
useful type, and the result of the competi- 
tion wil! be interesting. 
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‘eason that those old Admirals | 





His Relations to His Illustrators— 
Collected English Editions of 
His Works Since the 
Original One, 


Written for 
Tur Lonpon Times's LITBRATURE 
and 
Tur New York Timms Saturpay Revinw 
or Books, 


E relations which existed be- 

tween Dickens and the art- 

ists who illustrated his books 

were most intimate. To-day 

it is the publisher who 

chooses the artist and ap- 
proves or disapproves of his work. Dut 
Dickens was more particular and superin- 
tended the choice of subject for lilustru- 
tions and the manner of the treatment of it 
in his books. Sometimes the artist was 
happier than at others, and produced Dick- 
ens’s own ideal in his drawings. But at 
other times he was not. 

At the very outset of his career we find 
him insisting that Seymour should illustrate 
his text and that the reverse should not be 
the case. And many of the original pict- 
ures e€ Phiz and Seymour in “ Pickwick ” 
had t(, Lo .onsiderably altered at Dickens's 
suggestion. The suggested amendments 
would be conveyed either in a letter or by 
writing on the original drawing. Again, in 
“ Oliver Twist "’ is found another early in- 
stance of the importance Df@kens attached 
to the pictures. He writes describing how he 
came to town and found that he had no< seen 
the plates of the last volume, and how he ob. 
jected to the one, ‘‘Rose Maylie and Oliver,’ 
begging Cruikshank @o do it again. Later 
he became almost abusive to poor rhiz 
over ** Dombey,”’ notwithstanding the pains 
that famous artist took to please. 
it was throughout all his books; he knew 
what he wanted, and insisted upon having 
it. It is this working together of author 
and artist which makes the work of the 
latter so valuable, particularly at the pres- 


ent time, when so many attempts are made | 


by the artist to recreate some of his char- 
acters, 


The one artist since Dickens's death 


whose work stands out prominently as de- | 


picting the true the master is 
Fred Barnard. 
Dickens's writings in the Household Edi- 
tion and illustrated several volumes. Al- 
though his style was very different, yet not 
inferior in technique, to that of Phiz 
and Cruikshank, both 
Dickens's ideal, it is nevertheless thorough- 
ly and truly in sympathy with the humor 
and pathos of the author. At times he was 
positively masterly, and nothing better of 
the kind has been done than his series of 
character studies. published some 
since. 

“ Pickwick”’ has always 
nating book for the artist. At one time 
everybody who could draw attempted to 
illustrate it. Indeed, the number of artists 
who indulged in such attempts are legion, 

Pickwick Papers’ being more favored in 
this respect than the At the time 
of its issue in 1836 and 1837, more than one 
artist produced sets of etchings to be used 


spirit of 


been a fasci- 


others. 


aus “extras"’ for the monthly parts as they 
The best of were Onwhyn, 
ised the pseudonym of ** Sam Weller” 
his engravings; William Heath, 
Alfred Crowquill, (A. H. Forrester,) and T 
Gibson The subject is a fascinating one, 
with at length, 


appeared these 
who 


on some of 


dealt and en- 
hanced by a specimen of each artist's work 
But what will interest Dickens lovers and 
‘collectors "’ even more than these are the 
which are now published in Lit- 
erature for the first time por- 
traits, all of which 
Mr. H,. E, Smith, who has recently acquired 
the business of Mr Watford. He 
discovered them and other plates carefully 
‘Charles Dickens's 
are all inter- 
Dickens as he appeared 
effect of the re 
form 
large 


pictures 
These are 
copyright of 


are the 


Lea of 


and marked 

They 
showing 
in real life and without the 
fining pencil of an artist, 
to the already 


tied up, 
portraits.” extremely 
esting as 
and valu- 


able additions collec- 
tion of Dickens prints and pictures, Small 
are from 4 
were so dell- 
title pages 
original Li- 


twenty-two in 


vignette pictures series of 
water colors by P which 
eately engraved and used on the 
of the first 
brary Edition. 
all. 

It would be superfluous to 
any details respecting the illustrations to 
the various other books of Dickens, “ Pick- 
wick the comparatively, 
that created any competition to speak of 
And as nearly every edition of his works 
issued by Chapman and Hall contain the 
original illustrations, they have become fa- 
miliar to everybody. Those of our readers, 
however, want to know more of the 
wonderful collection of illustrations which 
‘Pickwick’ has inspired, we would rec- 
ommend to add to their library “ Pictorial 
Pickwickiana,” edited by Joseph Grego, 
wherein he has brought together nearly 
400 drawings and engravings from all over 
the world, illustrating that book alone 
There were other of the works for which 
extra plates were published, including 
* Nickleby,’ “‘ Barnaby Rudge,’ “‘“A Tale 
of Two Ofties,’’ besides collections of por- 
traits. Among these should be mentioned 
Phiz’s set of the chief characters in ‘‘ Dem- 
bey and Son.” 


issue only of the 


There were 


enter into 


was only one 


who 


Of the topography of Dickens much has | 


been said, much written, and much pub- 
lished. Indeed, there seems to ti: no 
finality to the subject. As we have ob- 
served already, Dickens had a keen eye 
and took in everything he saw. Having 
once got it in his mind's eye his marvelous 


| house 
| and where he died at Gadshill. 


And so | 


He became associated with | 





of whom realized | 


| of Dickens 
years | 


|} volume it 


| early eighties the price was r 


‘memory kept it there. It ts not strange, 
therefore, that towns, village, houses, inns, 
streets, private rooms, incidents and scenes 
which figure in his novels should have their 
Prototype in reality. Most authors work 
in the same manner, but perhaps not so 
faithfully, Dickens had so many confi- 
dential friends, too—great men all of them 
~who survived him and who have helped 
in identification and left records of facts. 
But time, the ravisher, will soon eliminate 
all traces of association with the Dickens 
as far as London is concerned. Every new 
improvement in our thoroughfares destroys 
something historically connected with Mr. 
Pickwick or the Wellers, (particularly the 
old hostelries, of which few remain tin Lon- 
don now,) Oliver Twist, Dick Swiveller, and 
the Marchioness—and of scenes in 
‘Sketches by Boz,’ “‘ Copperfield,’ ‘* Dor- 
rit,” “ Bleak House,’ and the rest; but of 
course all is not wiped out yet. 

And if one could take 4@ walk, as the 
late Mr, Hughes of Birmingham did, 
through London, Gravesend, Rochester, 
Strood, Chatham, Maidstone, Broadstairs, 
Canterbury, Cobham, and the surrounding 
neighborhood, with a good guide, one would 
find it so. One could see the hotel from 
which Mr. Pickwick and Jingle stafted 
their coach ride to Rochester, and where 
later Copperfield and his friend Steerforth 
staid at one time; one could stroll through 
the dark arches of the Adelphi, as Dickens 
did, and then into the Temple to Fountain 
Court, and observe the rooms where Dick- 
ens lived, and the spot where Ruth Pinch 
went to meet her lover; one could discover 
where Pip lodged in Barnard’s Inn, and 
then find self in Holborn wondering 
where Sairey Gamp and Betsy Prig once 
resided. The Kent districts would require 
much time. One could see the house in 
which Dickens spent his honeymoon; the 
where he lived as a boy in Chatham, 
One could 
Pickwickians 
the bed- 
slept. One 


one’s 


the 
staid at 
room in 


where the 
and even 


Winkle 


hotel 
Rochester, 


which Mr. 


visit 


} could discover the pond on which the Pick- 


wickians disported themselves when it was 
frozen, that famous Winter's day, and if 
imagination be keen enough, 
could see Mr, Pickwick sliding; the Leather 
Bottle, Cobham, could be seen, where Mr. 
Pickwick, Mr. Winkle, and Mr. Snodgrass 
inquired “for a gentleman of the name of 
Tupman.”’ The cricket ground where the 


one's 


historic match took place is not difficult | 
so inclined, | 


and if we were 
is delightful Broadstairs with many 
Dickens lived and wrote 
there, in the house on the cliff’s side, and 
one of his most charming pieces 
English Watering Places’) is devoted to 
it. There are a thousand and one places 
and things to see. There are 
and one things to write about had we not 
come to the end of our space. 
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after in respect to 

New 
in an extraordinarily 
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ones follow each other 


nowadays rapid suc- 
cession, and no series of classics makes its 
without at four 


works its 


least three or 
finding a place in 
the following table we give an ac- 


appearance 
of Dicker 
list. In 
count of the editions 
1ed from the press since the 
Wherever mention is 
illustrations it re- 
which were 
The @ 
particular 


various collected 
which have iss 
original o vo one 
f the original 
course, to those 
editions 

the the 

No Continental or 
is included 


1S47.—The 


first given is 
edition wa 


American 


year 


edi- 


Cheap Edition 
This was issued in three-halfpenn 

imber ind green-wrappered part 
the type et in double column At 
completion of each work a new 
Charles Dickens was added, a frontispiece 
especially drawn for the edition by such 
irtists as C. R. Leslie, R. A.; T. Webster 
R. A.; George Cattermole, H, Ix. Br ne, 
Frank Sto George Cruikshank, Cc. 8 
field R A was given The volume 
bound in cloth, were issued at 5s., 
q td. eact There were ni 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

1S358.—The Library Edition. Post 8vo. 
This edition was first issued in twenty-two 
cloth volumes, with vignette titles 
graved on steel, from water-color drawings 
by Phiz, but no other illustrations, at 6s. a 
Was ultimately issued with the 
original illustrations, but minus the vign- 
ette and extended to thirty volumes by 
the addition of the remaining works of the 
author The price was 7s, 6d. per volume 
but was afterward raised to 8s. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 

1st>.—The People's 


Ay O 
weekly 
with 

the 
preface by 


red 


Edition. Crown 8vo 
This edition was a reissue of the *‘ Cheap” 
Edition above, in green paper boards, at 2s. 
each, with a picture on the cover, in twen- 
ty-five volumes. (Chapman & Hall.) 
1867.—The Charles Dickens Edition. Crown 
8vo. This is the well-known red-cloth edi- 
tion which contained the autograph of 
Charles Dickens on the cover. Each book 
was illustrated with eight pictures chosen 
from the originals, and the whole of 
series was revised and amended by the au- 
thor The edition was complete in 21 vol- 
umes at 2s. 6d., 3s., and &s. Ge 
a volume. As this edition was the one re- 
vised by the author shortly before his 
death, it has been the standard edition from 
which all subsequent ones have been print- 


|} ed. (Chapman & Hall.) 


1871 
This 
numbers 


The Household Edition. Crown 4to. 
edition was issued in penny weekly 
containing two illustrations, and 


tra full-page plate. The series comprised 
22 green-cloth volumes, (including the 
* Life,’ by Forster.) and contained upward 


of 900 new illustrations by F. Barnard, J. 


Mahoney, 8. L. Fildes, Phiz, F. A. Fraser, 
Charles Green, H. French, Dalziel, &c. The 
volumes were issued in paper wrappers at 
, Is. $d., and 3s. each, and in cloth at 
2s., 2s. 6d., and ds. Subsequently the cloth 
prices were raised to 3s., 4s., and 5s. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 
1873.—The [Iilustrated Library Edition. 
Demy 8vo. This edition occupied 30 green- 
cloth volumes in handsome library form, 
and contained all the original illustrations 
rinted from the steel] plates and wood 
locks. The volumes were priced uniformly 
at 10s. each. (Chapman & Hall) 
1878.—The Popular Library Edition. Crown 
8vo. This edition was printed from the 
stereo plates of the “ Library ” Edition and 





| 8vo. 


| ededition of Dickens 


| Couples 


| 
one | the original illustrations it contains entirely 


| olive 


(* Our | 


a thousand | 


The subject 


|} Svo 


done | 


| more incomplete editior 


en- | 


; doubt 


the | 


, but in the | 
ed sixpence | 


ian 10) sixpenny monthly parts, with an ex- | 
a 





contained 16 {llustrations in 

selected from the ‘“ Household” paition 
it was completed in 30 dark green 
volumes at 3s. 6d., but the price was after- 
ward raised to 4s. each. (Chepman & Hall.) 

1880,—The Pocket Edition. 16mo. In 30 
small pocket volumes, without illustrations, 
(price 45s. the set, gray and green cloth. 
Sa n & Hall.) 

1 The Diamond Edition. 16mo. In 
14 sage-green cloth volumes, printed from 
an American set of stereos, and illustrated. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

1881.—The Edition de Luxe. Royal 8vo. 
The style of this edition ts indicated by the 
title. It comprised all Dickens's works and 
contained impressions on India paper 
mounted of all the original {llustrations. 
The edition was limited to 1,000 numbered 
sets of 20 volumes, bound in buckram, With 
paper label, issued at 21s. each volume. 
The price was raised on the day of publi- 
cation to Sis. 6d. It was dedicated to 
saree Victoria. (Chapman & Hall, Lim- 

ed, 

1885.—-The Cabinet Edition, 16mo. Re- 
printed from the stereo plates of the 
“Pocket "’ Edition, extended to 32 vol- 
umes, and each contained eight illustra- 
tions, reproduced from the originals. Bound 
in_ half cloth, paper sides, 1s. 6d. a volume. 

Subsequently reissued—18v6—in _ scarlet 
cloth with gilt tops. (Chapman & Hall, 
Limited.) 

1889.—The two-shilling Edition. Crown 
8vo. In 21 red cloth volumes with frontis- 
piece only. (Chapman & Hall, Limited.) 

1800.—The Crown Edition. Large crown 
Svo. In 17 maroon cloth volumes contain- 
ing reproductions of all the original illus- 
oneet Ss. each. (Chapman & Hall, Lim- 
ted. 

18080.—The Pictorial Edition. Royal 8vo. 
This edition was a reprint of the famous 
“ Household" Edition with the double 
rules round the page of type omitted. It 
contained all the illustrations of the 
‘ Household "' Edition, and was issued in 
88 monthly parts, including “ Forster's 
Life,” and 17 red cloth volumes at 3s. 6d. 
each. (Chapman & Hall. Limited.) 

1892.—The Half-crown Edition. Crown 8vo. 
In 21 blue cloth volumes containing repro- 
ductions of all the original illustrations. 
(Chapman & Hall, Limited.) 

1896.—The Shilling Edition. Crown &8vo. 
In 21 crimson cloth volumes with frontis- 
pleces. (Chapman & Hall, Limited.) 

1807.—The Gadshill Edition. square crown 
This edition is noteworthy as contain- 
ing several stories and sketches which had 
not been included in any pretiouets collect- 

+ works. They comprise 
several stories and sketches which were 
hidden away in periodicals, and such pieces 
as ‘‘Sunday Under Three Heads.” ‘ The 
Mudfog Papers," Sketches of Young 
and of Young Gentlemen,” &c., 
which had hitherto only been issued in in- 
dependent separate form In addition to 


new ones by Charles Green, Harry Furniss, 
Goodman, Maurice Greiffenhagen, and oth- 
ers. To this edition Mr. Andrew Lang con- 
tributed an introduction to each book and a 
general essay on Dickens. The illustrations 
were printed from an unused duplicate set 
of plates in the possession of the publish- 
ers it is in thirty-four scarlet cloth vol- 
umes, 6s. each. (Chapman & Hall, Limited.) 

1900.—The Authentic Edition, Square 
crown 8vo This edition is in twenty-one 
green volumes and is as complete in 
respect of text and illustrations as the 
“Gadshill"’ edition above The frontis- 
piece to each volume is printed in colors, 
and the price is Ss. each volume. (Chapman 
& Hall, Limited.) 

1901.—The Oxford India Paper 
Foolscap 8vo. This edition is now 
of publication, and is issued jointly by 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall and Mr. Henry 
Frowde. As far as the text and illustra- 
tions are concerned it will be identical with 
the ‘“‘Gadshill" and Authentic” edi- 
tions, and is set from new large type at the 
Oxford University Press and printed on 
their special Indla paper It will be com- 
plete in seventeen volumes, and is bound in 
blue cloth, 2s. 6d. net ind in leather at 
; 6d. net (Chapman & Hall, Limited, 
and Henry Frowde.) 

As there are several of 
Charles Dickens still copyright, Messrs 
Chapman and Hall are the only publishers 
who can issue complete editions of his 
writings But there are various editions 
of the non-copyright work notably—Mac- 
millan’s Three-and-sixpenny Edition, crown 
The late Charles Dickens the younger 
contributed bibliographical introductions to 
some of these volumes, which contain also 
reproductions printed with the text of the 
original illustratior Macmillan & Co.) 

The Temple Edition, foolscap, Svo The 
works in this edit o yy as a rule three 
olumes and contair ont i by mod 

artists, each \ ! ting 1s. 6d. net 
in cloth, 2s. net in (Dent & Co.) 

The New Cent ; yn, fo 
Printed on thin paper and 
f tispiece by a modern artis 

“r, 2s. 6d l (Nelson & Son 
Roche dit 1, crowT SVvo 
works in this t 1 are chiefly in two 
umes yntain n introduction by 
wge Gissing and topographical pictures 
ind notes, the latter by F. G They 
are published at 3s. net per (Meth- 
uen & Co.) 


Edition. 
In course 


the works of 


iscap 

The 
Kitton 
volume 
In addition to these, many che 


s have 


at least 


and 


been issued, 


aper 


and there are tw 
the American one me 
columns, and the 


announced 
ntly in 
Edition, 
that if there 


uncatered for, 


o other 
ntioned rece 
‘Imperial 
published in Scotland So 
still remains a 

if it ever ll be 


our 


we 
satisfied. 


Prices at the Badeau Sale. 


Dec 
the 
Gen 


Gen. 


On Monday and Tuesday 
16 and 17, John 
and autograph 
Badeau, military 
Of the 704 item 
the 
Stanton, announcing 


evenings 
Anderson, Jr., sold 
library collection of 
Adam 
Grant 


in many 


secretary to 
the most important 
ways was original of Grant's 
telegram to Secretary 
surrender of 
entirely in autograph, 
reads as follows General irren- 
dered the Army of Northern Va. this after- 
terms myself; The 
accompanying additional correspondence 
will show the conditions fully This item 
was secured by George H. Richmond for 
$760, which is not a large sum when its 


historic importance is considered. 


the Gen. Lee. The dispatch, 


which is Grant's 
Lee s 


noon on proposed by 


Edwin Booth’'s letter to Grant, asking for 
the body of his brother, John Wilkes 
Booth, was withdrawn. This letter, which 
occupied three pages of octavo note paper, 
was written from Barnum’s Hotel, Balti- 
more. The other Booth items sold high, 
George D. Smith securing for $273 the tra- 
gedian's own copy of the Verplanck edition 
of Shakespeare. This was in three vol- 
umes, and contained notes by the actor. 
The oil painting of Booth, executed in Bos- 
ton in 1859 by Walter M. Brackett, and 
representing him as Hamlet, was bought 
on “order” for $2,000. Mr. Anderson re- 
ferred to it as the most valuable and im- 
portant of the few early portraits of Booth. 
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BIG GAME : bright chapter by Mrs. Wallihan, who | by contemporaries, who have written of the present and future position. He does full 
. 
| 
“ | 
| | 
' 


seems as enthusiastic a sportsman-photog- Longfellow they knew in the fifties or six- justice to his work as professor, and espe- 
Late 


rapher as her husband, is little more than ties, and who came under the influence of | cially at Bowdoin, where he had, “ like a 
Mr, Wallihan’s Camera Shois— an account of how each picture was taken, | his strong personality “My aim he cod S 1 new craft, to forge his own 
. 
Mr. Roosevelt's Introduction 


to the Volume," 


O MORE beautiful gift 
for man or boy could have 
been devised than Double- 
day, Page & Co. have mag- 
nificently made cf Mr. Walli- 
han's photographic pictures 

r _ g . > 2ockyv 
Mountains bags: Ra scr pa hogy nance as these photograph illustrate, and who wkshire family long in 
making with a page eleven inches high by 
eight broad, and the paper, type, and whole 
presentation conformable to the high idea 
of excellence which rules at the De Vinne | of a , : 
Press. The cover bears upon plain cloth | rare that an introduction is so really a val- | Iné and in 1676 and married Anne Sewall, | no b r between him and ‘the heart and 
| uable part of a book as it is in this case i sister of the famous diarist, w idge, trite per *f the people at large—of nine- 


3 and many a citizen will feel a glow of sat- | and Chief Justice. and on the race 
gilt letters above and below an impressed | jsfaction that the country has as its Ch 


panel holding one of the most distinct and | Magistrate a mun who is capable of : 
deeds and sentiments as his little essay ex low was sixth in descent from this Englis ngfellow for the manner in which he 


presses, ERN rf INGERSOLI neestor, his mother, Zilpah Wadsworth ili red the world with the grace 


unpretentious but entertaining, especiall¥ says, ‘‘ has been to present the same fact ools <t books there were none, and he 

when it relates to the adventurous pho- | With such comments natura: to men who et t rk to make them He reminds 
aphy of the pumas, for here the artist have been born since Longfellow's best | y OF) 1 Longfellow's early poems were 
book ten found himself most unexpectedl 1 | work wa done, and who, though they permeated with a new gospel, made ‘com- 
part of the scrimmage } honor him not less than did his contem- lac ky the passing of the years. 

The thing to be read in the book is Presi- | poraries, must of necessity judge him and ir ‘arpenter’s final verdict is that 
‘dent Roosevelt's admirable and heart 1 the little world in which he moved from a songte 1e poet of the compara- 
troduction, which thrills with the enthusi different point of view. i y mature r he comparatively in- 
asm no man can escape who has willingly | Mr. Carpenter reviews on llow's an- | experience L ould be thought 
shared such life and sport in the Rockies ! . y. On the father's side he c: » « ali lar verdict, h refully explains his 


urges a powerful plea for the conservation | § u« William, a son of the English small thing for a singer to 


of the game that remains to us, for re- tily, born in 1650, was of a roving dispo- ave ¢ eart © pure and simple, an in- 
| straint in the use of the rifle, and a wider tior i little wild,’’ and not so much tellect i sOlated by Aig vine of foreign 
ravel, of spe tudy, of long asso 


practice of *‘ camera-shots instead. It is | 0 uritan as some He came to New of distinction, that there 


the full title and author's name in large 


prominent men of the time ir Longfe!l- } lso dwe $s upon the great debt we 





pleasing of the elk portraits in black and 
white seed 
- | being a encant of “ Priscilla She was and flo f ver iis harmony and melody, 


Mr. Carpenter's Volume on Long- ldest daughter of Gen. Peleg Wad ‘ ke rrominent elementar virtues— 


['wo of her brothers entering th rit love, optimism, and aspira- 


The volume is essentially a picture book, 
and nearly every alternate leaf is an in- 
serted plate, twenty-two of which are fellow.* 

ni int g res 1 f ers . ‘ar . as rep or The Bea- | a" . - 
epia-tinted photogravur and forty other Mr. Carpenter has prepared for The Be Commddore, while Henry, for whom Lond- | tive set, g ready the intelligences 


are half-tones printed in black and white. con Biographies Series a critical estimate of fel 


Alexander attained the rank » o1 » is thus a prepardfory, an educa- 


, e : low was named; perished on the Intrepid ; of the fit for the more weighty and in- 
} - . vr of ld ¢ imi: ongtello Abundar é . 1l is found ir om@ 
All are from photographs of wild animals | Longfellow. Abundant material i ; ‘| in the Harbor of Tripoli. It is thought the | tricate teachings of literature, the under- 


P . r 1 rfel ‘s pt shec ) g nd his . ° 
taken since 1800 in Colorado by Mr. and | Longfellow’s published journal, , ywoet Crew the romantic side of his nature | standing of which is reserved for the few. 


Mrs. Wallihan, whose home has been in | brother's “ Life which contains extracts | Wadsworths, the more solid qual- | As to the few poets who have achieved 


yeste 2 of 3 ta “( 3 "res “nce Shorter biog- : 
the northwestern part that State, and from his correspondence horter biog even-mrindedness, methodical scholar- greater distinction Mr, Carpenter says they 


who seem to have devoted a large part of | raphies, notably those of Underwood, Aus- , p, contentment, and self-control—form- also possess a r 
their time to this fascinating form of the | tin, and Kennedy, all published in 1882, ng the basis of the poet's genius, coming F 
chase The subjects include the wapit« were superseded by the authorized “ Lil | from the Lonvefellows. } , 
mule deer, b orn, pronghorn, puma, | Stedman, Higginson, Barrett Wendell, and rhe main events in Longfellow’s life ar “- alee on axe eae wae uf a ee 
wildeat, coyote, and a few single examples | Howells have written charmingly both of | sbinthcabie Cxtadiies thrall wesmecn tire the ion Soldoumane shifts, she poe of humey 
| knowle« grows greater, human activity 
1 
I 


secure position 


or a gener n or two we make oar 
special cult of some special poet, following 


Car- 
of other animals Those of the deer are 
most numerous and best, for they lend }] reminds us, these estimates were prepared | 


penter trace them not so much from a 
biographical standpoint as from that of | new goals: and the famous teacher is dis- 
themselves, by their size and habits, most 7 a 78 ine ailltiiaa Fe eet 4 in einem animtaties - igme > rl 
. 3 : ; “HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, | their effect upon the character of the man, | i ed. L, ngfell 7 with his wi <* but joss 
easily to this new method of sportsman- By George Rice Carpenter, The n Bi- | and as they influenced his literary output. | PretenUous Sppes to a more stable public, 
ship ographies, Frontispi portrait and eng T! oat valuable portion.of Mr. Carcen- seems, on the whole, more sure of his mod- 
tithe Pp. xiv.-lho, 1 on: Small, Maynard } he m arua I ‘ arpen- | est place than some whom the critics of 
The splendid wapite, or elk, ag he is & Co. 1901, Th cents ter’s book is nis estimate of Longfellow's | the day might rank as his superiors 


the mn and the writer, but, Mr. Carpenter | 
ikes new forms, human ambition seeks 


——— 


known in the West—though that word prop- 

erly belong to the moose, if it Is to be 

applied to any American animal—and the 

large and interesting mule deer are both, 

or have been within recent years, com- 

paratively numerous and accessible in Win- © 9 
ter in .the remoter parts of the Rockies. © anUuar Crt ner SJ 
They go in bands, are not keen of sight, and 

are accustomed to travel on certain paths, ws 
where the photographer can arrange his 18 A 

instrument and await their coming. Thus 

if he is knowing in his craft he may fair- 


ly expect to find them walk into his focus 

snare and to capture their ‘counterfeit 

presentment.” ty the combination of - | 
hunter craft, patience, 


and good instru- 
ments possessed by the author we have here 
a large series of excellent portraits of both 
these large deers, singly, in bands, in 
marching lines, or when swimming streams 
The elk used in the past to gather in Win- 
ter in huge herds. Mr. Wallihan has a 
picture or two of small bands, but none oO e Cw 
to compare in size or interest with the 
Winter herds photographed some years ago 
by Mr. Leek near the Yellowstone Park. > ’ » > aly its 
His series of mule deer pictures, however, CRI BNER S has always held the lead tor the quality of its 
is far beyond any others ever made, and . ’ . e a : 
many are exceedingly sftistic and pleas- reading matter and the richness and variety of its illustra- 
ing as pictures apart from the interest in ° r . + ° 
thent to the sportsman and naturalist. Re- tions. ‘The December Scribner’s was, according to the Rochester 
garded from this picturesque point of view, 
the gem.of the. whels volume te a Quite Democrat and Chronicle: 
marvelous flashlight view of a herd wading 
through a deep river in the blackness. of 


idnight, against which they seem like sé * 4 d d he 
miece 'elidbedinir of ae lve yet He Sips A Treasure to be sought and prized an preserve , 
fectly characterized by the touches of re- 
flected light. This plate is a rare example of s s 
Shc ails te sites tus aneck euntoulien oar and the edition was exhausted within a few days of publication. 
of the brush. Nevertheless the palm for 


Shiguniie shigueny abana mamans The present January number is a worthy successor. It contains: 


must still be held by George Shiras, 
third, of Pittsburg, whose deer, herons and 
other animals, taken in this way at mid- MOST IMPORTANT 
night in their native haunts, have as yet 


been rivaled by no one. The American “Commercial Invasion” of Europes. ¢ The first of 


Another field in which great personal ° : = . 
courage was required for success, as well three important articles by Frank A. VANDERLIP, formerly Assistant 
as skill, luck, and good apparatus, is the - P : < ; . 

Aessatiohdnn ob Moines amine An Secretary of the Treasury, with many illustrations from photographs. 

bay. Of these several plates are given, 


taken, some of them, at only eight or ten MOST TIMELY 


yards distant; and, in one crowning in- 

stance, Mr. Wallihan coolly waited: hefers The Treaty Making Power of the Senate. By Senator Henry Casor 
snapping his shutter until the puma sprang 

forward, so that the angry cat is actually LopDGE. 

caught in midair as he leaps from the FEATURES IN COLORS 

treetop toward the instrument, close to ee eee 


hich t lighted be by . 
Wao Gcth. ‘Telcaeaniee c sabidaton, A Gainsborough Lady, A Christmas Masque. By Marcuerire 


cess. lt is unfortunate for the other cougar i i i Pri i 5 
piboasad’ thas: indy sitiveie ane Ghae on MerincTon. With illustrations by. Henry Huty Printed in colors. 


by the similar illustrations from the same i > b 
edalen: Shee aliaaais Suatienal thenecvent Two Stories. [Illustrated in colors by Howarp CuanpLer Curisty and 
article, in Scribner's Magazine for October A. L KELLE R, 

and November last, nevertheless some of 

these have a special quality of their own, . ’ Z 

especially that opposite Page 44. The an- The articles, stories, and poems in the 

telope pictures are ‘nteresting, though no ° ’ 

more so than some taken several years number include work by the following 

ago in Wyoming by W. C. Carlin, who also 

has captured the portraits of many of the 


smatler wild creatures of the West which - CONTRIBUTORS: F. Hopkinson Smith, Edith Wharton, Harriet Pres- 
me Rigg 0 seehernle <img eth Base cott Spofford, Albert Bigelow Paine, Jesse Lynch Williams, Marie Van Vorst, 


else, however, so far as this reviewer 


knows, has hai even Mr. Wallthan’s meas- Marguerite Merington, Ewan Macpherson, Florence Earle Coates, Tom Mas- 
ure of success in photographing the shy 


and inaccessible bighorn, which must be son, Albert Ellsworth Thomas, Arthur Ruhl, and Davil B. McGowan, 
<n dot sae dae ae beside Mr. Vanderlip and Senator Lodge. a 
| maine oot oe ILLUSTRATORS: Will H. Low, Howard Chandler Christy, Walter Ap- 


an intelligible picture of it must be es- 

teemed creditable, Wallihan succeeded in pleton Clark, W. Glackens, E. C. Peixotto, A. I. Keller, Henry Hutt, Otto H. 
getting a tolerably near and distinct view 

of one old ram, and a broad picture of a Bacher, and others. 

bend feeding, which is very noteworthy in 


spite of its indistinctness. FOR SALE EVERYWHERE PRICE 25 CENTS. 


The accompanying letter-press, including 


snipe ner on mca. | CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, Publishers, New York City” 
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and a splendid beginning of a 
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TSome Books He Read While Ly- 
ing in Sand Dunes Last Summer. 


NTERSTICES of a fog-soaked 

Summer I filled with a few 

books, some of which were 

sent to me and others on 

which I drifted. It is ngt my 

intention to review them,-but 

I would like to say how they 

impressed me and to compare my impres- 
sions with those of others. 

To really get at the true inwardness of 
books one must get off by one’s self—away 
from men, which, of course, means women, 
too. Mind so acts on mind that if one says 
to you a book is good you are apt to take 
it as proven. And in such case you set out 
on your quest with a certificate instead of 
a search warrant, Most of the-books which 
I have in mind I read lying among sand 
dunes seven miles from humanity and three 
from the life-saving station. 

First, “ Ezra Caine,"’ which I suppose was 
intended for and would be called a Study 
of Insanity. The hero, or, rather, the sub- 
ject of the story, had an insane father 
whom he never saw and of whom he knows 
nothing, the mother having carefully and 
judiciously concealed from him all knowl- 
edge of a progenitor so afflicted. But read- 
ers are less kindly entreated. 

As a study the book is all very well, but 
why should one study insanity unless with 
a view to setting up as a specialist in that 
direction? Vivisection may be interesting 
to a few; those without bowels may even 
take a dreadful delight in seeing dumb 
creatures disembowelled, but from the op- 
erating room even not a few anatomical 
students shrink. Dissection Is better, per- 
haps, but | bless the Lord that my tastes 
and occupations not He that way { 
even shrink from seeing a book cut up, 
much more a cat While able to con- 
ceive of one’s vivisecting ‘*‘ Ezra Caine,” I 
cannot understand book's selling 
And if a book is not written to sell, and the 
instruction it gives is from guesswork and 
not positive knowledge, 
not clear—and Ezra 
biographical One 
many authors are 
point. Bit why should 
enough to write a book that few would 
care to buy? For, after all, the majority of 
readers are clothed and in their right minds 

Then “Euphrosyne and Her Golden 
Book.” 1 have heard several go into 
mental ecstasies over it But 
I felt as though I 
that was 
It was neither moonlight 
paraffine candle light 
to steer by and nowhere to 
that there'd be 
knocking ar 


do 


such a 


its raison d'é@tre is 
Caire"’ is 
well believe 
up toa 
any be insane 


not auto- 
that 


certain 


can 
insane 


senti- 
in reading it 
light 
me 


with a 
land 
nor 


were at 


sea 
never on sea or about 
unlight 


There was 


nor 
nothing 
did 


do 


get to, nor 
it seem 
if, after 
latitudes 
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earth that it wa 
on earth lo g « 


inything to 
sort of horse 
anywhere hu- 


uund in a 
one finally xot 
aint, 
not permitted her to stay 
zh to gct comfortably ac- 
and u he tarts 
that I'm 
Hundred 
She 


quainted wi it 
out in the book by 


rot sure any one of 


doing a thing 
the Four 
would so much as countenance meet 
book 


Walter 
him next 


a young man ina 
about books, mostly 
asks her to meet 
and talk more books and 

Paget, and she agrees to U'nles 
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this is in 
green leaf, 
les when there is no need to 
and tells the truth only when it is ridic- 
ulous to do so. .He takes a licking when he 
could have escaped it by opening his mouth, 
and another for opening it when there was 
every reason for keeping it shut. Indeed, 


so much too good for | 


Bh otters, man! d 
when any character in the book is either 
bad or good, it is wholly without motive. 
The suffering is always without excuse, 
and enjoyment that comes to anybody is in- 
variably undeserved. A jury of twelve sane 
and unprejudiced men sitting on Jack—and 
he was frequently and deservedly sat on— 
would declare that in boyhood he deserved 
what he had and in manhood was entitled 
to more than he got. At no stage of his 
career can one sympathize with him. 

A curious notion some novelists seem to 
have. It runs something like this: The 
bad man is entitled to commendation for 
doing nothing worse where there are pos- 
sibilities of a great crime. Their burglar, 
for instance, enters the chamber of a 
sleeping old lady. He takes ‘er rings, her 
red shoes, her pocketbook, and the wig 
that lies on a chair. She wakes and asks 
him to please leave the wig. He complies 
with the request, though the impulse was 
on him to brain her with his jimmy. This 
is held up as a bright and illuminating spot 
in his career. He could not have been 
wholly bad, and burglars should pattern 
after him. 

The lesson inculcated in what Mrs. Part- 
ington—I think—called the “‘ Parody of the 
Probable Son,” is rubbed in to the bone. 
But the deal in that Biblical story never 
seemed to me a fair one. After having been 
turned out of all the Raines law hotels of 
the period and refused wherever he at- 
tempted to borrow, he comes home to settle 
down—on the old people. The other broth- 
ers are compelled to kill the calf they ve 
been fattening with an eye to a wedding in 
the family, and the sister is called from 
The Duty of Wives and Mothers she has 
been studying in view of possibilities, to 
cook it for him to a regretted turn. If the 
other brothers did not at once go off to 
have a good time while it lasted, and to re- 
turn home to have a better when their 
money gave out, they failed to profit by the 
obvious moral of the happening. 
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Picts. Wherever may le the credit, I 
closed the book with regret that there was 
not more of it, and an apprehension that 
the next one I got hold of would by con- 
trast bore. And my voice went up with 
Macaulay's 
Now, glory to the men of note 
From whom good stories are, 
And glory to the girl who wrote 
The Helmet of Navarre! 

But the next story I got hold of did not 
bore me, though of a very different calibre 
from Miss Runkle’s. In ‘The Last ef the 
Knickerbockers,"", Mr. Herbert Knicker- 
bocker Viele has given us nét a good second 
to his ‘Inn of the Silver Moon,” but an 
excellent first, in an entirely different 
field. The tale is one of old families, but 
the telling is in a new vein. The plot is 
novel as well as ingenious. Under all there 
is a play of the most delicious humor, and 
a familiarity with the ways and foibles 
of old families that could only come by 
birthright-membership. It is something to 
sit at the table of the boarding house kept 
by what remains of one of the old families; 
to step with cautious foot for fear of be- 
trayal by the frayed carpet Into the faded 
glories of drawing rooms through which 
Peter Stuyvesant once stumped. To say 
that Mr, Viele’s work is the best of its 
kind would be to stop short of the truth, 
for his is a new departure in fiction. In 
him I find a wit and humorist of the—shall 
I say first water? No; rather of the rarest 
brand, a vintage to be kept In stock and 
shared with appreciative friends. 

At this Christmas season and session 
I cannot forbear a word about “ The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol," written by Mrs. Kate 
Douglas Wiggin years ago, but still pay- 
ing a most surprising income in the way 
of copyright to Mrs. George Christopher 
Riggs now. For years and years I re- 
fused to read the story when besought, un- 
der the impression that it was of a lame 
little girl, who at Christmas time fed 
birds that in return caroled to her. But 
last night | read it—not with regret that 
1 had not read it before, but with a wonder 
that have held such a 
good thing in reserve for me until I was 
ripe for it. And I pity him who can read 
the story without tears or lay it down with- 
the better for having read it. 
not say it is one of the best 
Christmas stories ever written. No, I say, 
hands down, it is the very best—my daugh- 
ter said the loveliest—and it would put any 
other the severely to its 
trumps to show one a 


Providence could 


out feeling 


But I do 


season otf year 


good. 
JOHN PAUL 


English Spelling in American 
Books. 


York Times Saturday Review of Books: 
was 
forwarded to 


The New 
The letter 
to me at 
Authors 


which follows addressed 
your office 

Club I beg 
rebuke to our 


conceit 


and the 


you 





to print it as a 
American 
that we | 
mentor, I 
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and 
learn style 
request th 


prejudice 
in order may 
this English 
print it 
its 


and, 
from 
it you precisely as it is 
author, Mr. Wag- 


might have reason to complain of | 


written Otherwise 


hort 


a " 


1901. ) A 


typically American discourtesy, either at 
your hands or at mine. 

Sir I should like to know by what ht 
you condemn as Prejudice, the English 
custom of spelling certain words, onour 
for instance) with an U. Speaking of 
Prejudice, it is a well-known fact that the 
americans, as a nation, posess more 
Prejudice, & Conceit, than any other—. 
Your impertinence in making such an at- 
tack upon English Customs, & Education, 
is only equalled by your Want of Manners, 
& as such is simply an exhibitfon eo 
“Americanism,” The spelling is correct, 
accepted as such by the Highest authorities 
in the World, & recognized by ee irre- 
spective of nationality, save a handful of 
americans—. Yours Truly 

WALTER WAGHORN. 

General Delivery N. ¥. 11-25-01. 

Let all Americans who are thus chastised 
over my offending shoulders take Mr. 
Waghorn's lesson to heart. Let us learn 
from him what words should be capitalized 
in the middle of sentences, and how to 
make effective use of a conjoined dash and 
pefiod at the end of a sentence. But above 
all, let us learn that our seventy-five 
millions of English-speaking people have 
no rights in this mother tongue of ours 
which even an underbred Englishman 
whose address is ‘ General Delivery’ is 
bound to respect. 

Let us learn suave and gentle courtesy 
from his methods, and let us learn that 
“the highest authorities’ do not include 
such American scholars as Prof. Whitney, 
Prof. March, Noah Webster, Joseph C. 
Worcester, the editors of the Standard and 
Century Dictionaries, Prof. Brander Mat- 
thews, Dr. Henry van Dyke, and the rest. 
Our National “ prejudice and concelt "’— 
I beg pardon, I should have written Preju- 
dice and have induced us to be- 
lieve that our Anthon, our Goodwin, our 
Charlton L. Lewis, and some others, were 
capable of teaching English scholars some- 
thing about Latin and Greek, and 
that we had a few scholars in English who 
were entitled, at least, to express an 
opinion. - 

Mr, Waghorn corrects that conceited fhis- 
apprehension, and he does so with a bland 
courtesy of which we may well 
and wisely model in our at- 
tempts aj scholarly controversy 

Mr. Waghorn’'s rebuke and his flustrative 
example of good English and good manners 
were needed for the of Ameri- 
rudeness, 

ORGE CARY EGGLESTON 
The Authors Club, Dec. 16, 1901 
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‘The 


and 


binding cover for Palaces, Prisons, 
Resting Places of Mary Queen of 

has been illy designed by N 
Vanderlyn, and consists of an arrangement 
of the fleur-de-lis and the thistle alternate- 
ly, and in each corner the badge of Mary 
Queen of Scots. The badge consists of two 
doiphing supporting the royal crown and 
fleur-de-lis; between the dolphins there is 
the fleur-de-lis of France and the thistle of 
Scotiand The book, which is written by 
Michael Myers Shoemaker, has just been 
published by H. Virtue & Co. of London, 
and is illustrated with numerous photograv- 
ure and reproductions of the resi- 
dences of the unfortunate Queen There 
will also be an edition de luxe, with an ex- 
tra illustration in from the portrait 
of Mary Stuart, by Clouet. 
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TALMAGE says: 


! be health- 
read it for the lesson of its love motive. It 


*** D’ri and I,’ is a rare book, in style vivid, in thought elevated. It 


ful. I wish every young man and woman might 


makes you see clearly the difference between true aud false love: 


the beauty of the other. 
All who are approaching 
that supreme moment 
when &@ word may change 
their destiny for good or 
evil may get wisdom out 
of this . 


Hon.George 
F. Hoar 


(U. &. Senator) says: 


DRI 
AND J 


with great pleasure and 
appeoval. Your pictures of 
the Yankee countrymen of 
the elder generation have 
nothing of exaggeration or 
caricature in them. I was 
born and bred among such 
people in old Concord.” 


book 


New York 


Times 


(Saturday Review) 
says: 

“D'ri, a mighty hunter, 
has the same dry humor as 
Uncle Eb. He fights mag- 
nificently on the Lawrence, 
and both he and Ramon 
were among the wounded 
when Perry went to the 
Niagara. Mr. Bachelier 
describes the scene, the furi- 
ous courage of the men, so 
weak with wounds that they 
wept, yet cheering and 
shouting in a delirium of 
patriotism ; and the passage 
settles once for ail the 
question as to whether or 
not he can produce true 
literature.’’ 
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An Illustration from “ D'ri and I.” 


By IRVING BACHELLER (author of Eben Holden). 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, 


FROM READERS. 


John Pierpont Again. 


The New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 

Will you allow me to say that I was 
much pleased with Noah Brooks’s génerous 
paper on John Pierpont in THe NEw Yor« 
Times SATURDAY Review or Books of Dec. 
7. Its perusal has called up many delight- 
fui reminiscences. Not a few of the selec- 
tions included in Pierpont’s Readers have 
long since been assured of immortality in 
many a graybeard’s memory. Who does 
not recall the stirring tones of ‘*‘ Warren's 
Address" and the sorrowful 3urial of 
Sir John More"? The schools of our 
country, and especially those of New Eng- 
land, owe to John Pierpont a great debt of 
gratitude for his old series of school read- 
ers. ~The name of Pierpont now is well- 
nigh forgotten, yet much of his original 
work as a poet is of a high order and will 
be remembered. His “ Airs of Palestine, 
and Other Poems,” issued some sixty years 
ago, I commend to the careful perusal of 
modern readers. Mr. Brooks's article is 
one of great interest, and I am in hearty 
accord with his generous estimate of the 
old poet. I am a little surprised, however, 
to find him saying that the famous “ Rain- 
bow "’ poem so common in the school read- 
ers of half a century ago ‘could not be 
found in any edition of Thomas Campbell's 
works."" My copy of Campbell's works con- 
tains it, and I have never heard the poem 
attributed to any other author 

SHIRLEY PRESCOTT 
Ward, Penn., Dec. 16, 1901. 
a 


The J. F. Smiths of To-day, 


The New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 

I would not again upon your 
valuable space or seek to reply to the com- 
munication of Mr. James Ryan, Sr., in THE 
NEw York Times SATURDAY REVIEW 
Books of Dec. 7, if the question as to the 
popularity of the novelist J. F. Smith, who 
had In his day more readers than Dickens 
or Thackeray, (with whom he was a con- 
temporary,) was not of absorbing interest; 
especially at.the present time, when novels 
as ephemeral as those of J. F. Smith, and 
which will as utterly and deservedly per- 
ish as have his—novels trashier than his, 
and not in cheap weeklies, but in bound 
volumes, are selling through booksellers’ 
arts by the hundreds of,thousanés of copies, 

Hence it is of use now to review the 
reer of the most popular novelist of 
time, the man who in the number of 
readers far surpassed Dickens, and to draw 
the moral What does the popularity of 
the J. F. Smiths to-day amount to? 
How many of them have any more cle- 
ments of permanence than Smith had? Pop- 
warity is one thing Your correspondent, 
Mr. Ryan, ‘onfuses popularity with fame, 
permanent reputation. Demades was more 
popular at Athens than Demosthenes; 
Smith was more popular in London than 
Dickens 

What does this fable teach? That of the 
authors of vast notoriety to-day, the novel- 
ists of editions upon editions, the chances 
are that ninety-nine are Smiths. But go to 
their works, and the chances are confirmed. 
Is there one popular novelist in England or 
America to-day in whom you can discover 
any trace of what we call “ classic,’’ the 
permanent spark that keeps’ writings 
alive? One little tale of the era just 
passed, “Silas Marner,’ bids fair to be 
read when the least bad of our deluge of 
novels shall have been forgotten. 

New York, Dec. 18, 1901. LECTOR. 

coral 
Draw Poker. 
The New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 

I am deeply impressed with a sense of the 
favor that has been done to me in the re- 
view of my work on “ The Science of Draw 
Poker,’’ but after the manner of thin- 
skinned authors, I am impelled to register 
a protest on one or two points. 

You may call it “unconscious humor” 
when I “differentiate between luck and 
chance and gravely discuss ‘the run of 
the ecards’ as a reality deserving careful 
consideration.” If this be humor, I am 
certainly unconscious of it, but that there 
is a difference between the mathematical 
chance which exists per se, and the “ luck”’ 
which brings the rare chance repeatedly to 
the same player, is accepted as a funda- 
mental truth by every man who has played 
poker long enough to observe the phenom- 
ena of the game. No man has ever been 
able to formulate’ the rules that govern 
“luck "’ any more than the scientists have 
been able to define electricity, or tell why 
it does all that it does, yet ho scientist will 
deny that electricity is an actuality and is 
to be treated seriously, and no man of ex- 
perience will deny that “runs of luck"’ do 
eccur. Just how far they are to be pressed, 
and when they are to be distrusted, is 
something I try to warn my readers about. 
It may be humorous, but it has its serious 
side—to the player. 

Again, you say that even the “ most con- 
séefrvative poker player is constantly guilty 
of the grossest folly in that by far the 
greater part of his acts ignores the law cf 
probabilities.’ 

Would it be too much for me to claim 
that if he will read “The Science of Draw 
Poker” he will constantly be guilty of 
this particular form of folly? 

DAVID A. CURTIS. 

New York, Dec. 18, 1901. 


re 
“Kim” Not a Novel. 

The New York Times Saturday Review of Booka: 

In “Topics of the Week,” in THe New 
York Times Saturpay Review or Booxs 
of Nov. 23 isa paragraph noting that “‘ The 
readers of The London Academy have de- 
cided that the following are the twelve best 
* novels’ published in the first ten months 
of the year.” The list leads off with 
“Kim.” Now, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, can “Kim” be called a “ nov- 
ei"? To the average reader the word 
“novel '’ conveys the idea of a love tale of 
some sort, and of men and women. There 
is a love tale in “ Kim,” it is true, of the 
Lama for the boy, and grand it is; but, 
any way, a seller in a bookstore would rec- 
ommend “Kim” as a “novel,” even if 
“Kipling"" was not recommendation 
enough. “Kim” is mot a “novel,” 
“Kim " is net “history,” “Kim” ts not 
“biography,” “Kim” is not “ theology.” 
Well, what is “Kim”? We want a defi- 
nite word or heading under which to. class 


trespass 


oF 


ca- 
his 


his 


of 





have a list of *‘ miscellaneous" books, but 
that embraces anything from ‘‘ Is Marriage 
a Failure?” to the latest treatise on capital 
punishment, ‘“‘ Kim” is a clever and in- 
tensely. interesting book, but I do not call 
it a “novel.”” Can any of your readers 
suggest an adaptable and adoptable word 
or heading under which to catalogue 
“Kim” and all books of that kind? Some 
will no doubt say that endless classification 
of books could be gone into if we are to 
start separating them. I know it would be 
practically endless, but at the present time 
and for some time past this class of book 
is and has been growing in favor, and new 
writers have been brought out, enough so 
in my mind, to give them a corner “of 
their own.”’ c, ROPER 
Wymondham, England, Dec. 3, 1001 


Youthfulness of Present Writers. 


The New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 

Are not the writers of present-day liter- 
ature too young to turn out good work, or 
rather the best work? In no other 
sion do such young men and women attain 
to prominence and become guides and in 
Structors to the whole world Has 
lasting literature been the work of writer 
so young as flourish at the present time? 
Their imaginative powers and their fe 
cundity of language cannot be questioned, 
but are the products of these qualities as 
good as they would be if the writers knew 


a little more of the world and of man, and | 


told their stories from a riper 
I ask for information solely, 
these youngsters are qualified for the 
tion accorded to them by common consent 
and there would no better follow 
waiting a while, I surely 
to withdraw any objection | may have 
fered. Still, | do think thaten little more 
age and experience, which is 
would make them rather more competent 
to sound the depths of every human emo- 
tion, and to clarify the profoundest ques 
tions of ethics, as they now essay doing 
University Place, Dec. 17, 1901. G. H. M 


en 
The Battle of Golden Hill. 


The New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 

Referring to the fight on Golden 
believe that all the New York City 
ries, as well as the tablets erected by 
and Daughters of the 
agree that it occurred on January 18, 1 
In looking up the subject time ; 
however, I discovered what seems to me 
disputable evidence that the 18th of Jart- 
uary, 1770, was one of the few peaceful 
days of that trying and that the 


experience? 
posi- 


results 


the 
Sons 


70 


some 


season, 


battle was begun on the 19th and resumed | 
evi- ; 


on the 2th. all the documentary 
dence that I have in my possession to prove 
this fact, it is only n to quote the 
following letter from The St. James Chron- 
icle: 


Of 


ecessary 


New York, Jan. 22, 1770 

We are all in confusion in this city. The 
soldiers have cut and blowed up the liberty 
pole and have caused much trouble between 
the inhabitants. On Friday last between 
3urling Slip and the Fly Market was an 
engagement between the inhabitants and 
the soldiers, where much blood was spilt. 
One sailor got run through the body who 
has since died; &c. 

Now, as it is easily determined that Jan 
22, 1770 (the date of the letter) occurred on 
Monday, the previous Friday was 
sarily the 19th, H. 8. ANDREW, 

New York, Dec. 10, 1901. 

ren 


neces- 


Honour or Honor. 


The New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 
In your issue for Dec. 7 my letter on 
the spelling of honour has been completely 
stultified by the omission of the very sen- 
tence upon which the argument depends. 
After the third list of changes that occur 
in words passing from Low Latin through 
French to English, ending with “ bovem, 
boeuf, beef,”” I wrote “and candorem, can- 
deur, candour; favorem, faveur, favour; 
honorem, honneur, honour, et hoc genus 
omne.” By the omission of the words from 
“and” to “honour” inclusive, the next 
sentence, “It will surely thus be evident 
that ‘labor,’ ‘ honor,’ ‘color,’ and the like 
are only *‘ Latin words transferred to our 
language’ in the same sense that ‘ custon,’ 
‘diamond,’ and many others are ‘ Latin 
words transferred to our language,’ ts 
robbed of all significance. The “ thus" re- 
fers to the very sentence you have omftted. 
There is also an error of my own which I 
may as well take this opportunity of cor- 
recting. In the second group of changes, 
cinder, as well as chamber, is an example 
of letter insertion in the middie of the 
word. The prefixing of letters, though 
common enough in French, is rare in Eng- 
lish, but statum,, état, (estat,) estate, will 
serve for an example. 
KENNETH W. MILLICAN. 
New York, Dec. 16, 1901. 
rans 
“The Tipp er’s Vow.” 
The New York Times Saturday Review of Pooks: 
I wish to thank you for discovering to 
Eastern readers “ The Tippler's Vow.’ The 
consensus of opinion seems to be that it 
should become a companion of Omar, Yet 
but for THe New York Times SaTURDAY 
Review or Books having heralded so noble 
a poem, so needed as an antithesis of Omar, 
it might have remained for years, at least, 
in the pages of a new and obscure Western 
magazine. One who can write twenty-five 
stanzas upon a single theme with such wit, 
humor, and pathos might well hope to hold 
a’ place among the few. How few English 
couplets equal this one from “ The Vow "’; 
“From seas of vines what purple waters 
flow, 
The laughter of whose gladness sounds our 
woe!” H, D- DUSENBERRY. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥., Dec, 16, 1901. 


Samuel Richardson's three novels, “ Pa- 
mela,” “Clarissa Harlowe,” and “ Sir 
Charles Grandison,” are contained in twen- 
ty small crown octave volumes which the J. 
‘B. Lippincott Compeny has published. The 
seventy-eight illustrations are reproduced 
from engravings by Stothard and E. F. 
Burney; there is also a portrait of Richard- 
son. The frontispiece to cach volume is 
reproduced in photogravure, and the first 
volume has an introductory essay on Rich- 
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APPLETONS’ 


Miscellaneous Holiday Books 


APPLETON AND 
COMPANY’S 
for the Holidays 


includes the following sea- | 


sonable books in general 
description, biography, his- 
tory, personal narratives and 
popular science. 


Are the world by book ; 
and why not as enjoyable 


as in any other way? To 


list | 


France first and we will sail with | 


nl 


our own “Fighting Bob” Evans. 
A book from his pen for the trip, 
“A Sailor's Log,” is as fresh as 
itis salt; he wrote it with his 


sea legs on, and it is a credit to | 


him. ($2.00.) 


N French soil, two books, the 


first issues in the ‘‘ Great | 


People’s Series,’’ give us graph- 
ically the characteristics of two 


neighbors, the French and the |! 


One is “The 
by Arthur 


French 
Hassall, 


Spanish 
Peuple,”’ 


| ture. 


A. M.; the other, ‘‘'The Spanish 


People,’? by Dr. Martin A, S. 
Hume. These books wil! be 
especially interesting read to- 
gether. (Each $1.50 net.) 
PROM peoples to their best 
thoughts as recorded in 
their literatures is an easy se- 
quence. Edmund Gosse in his 
series of ‘‘Literatures of the 


| volumes 
men 





| Howard 


F on the California shore we 
may exchange Admiral Ev- 
ans for famous Cy Warman and 
come east on his ‘‘ Story of the 
Railroad.’’ It is illustrated and 
interesting, On the plains“‘ The 
Story of the Cowboy,” by the 
author of ‘‘The Singing Mouse,” 
Mr. E. Hough, may engage us, 
or we may stop to hear ‘ The 
Story of the Mine” as illustrated 
by the great Comstock lode of 
Nevada. This book is by Charles 
Shinn, Or, if we 
get too far from the railroad, we 
may find “The Story of the 
Indian’’ exciting—by George 
Bird Grinnell, author of the 
Pawnee Hero stories ; and should 
the Indian prove warlike, ‘‘ Ihe 
Story of the Soldier ’’ by General 
Forsyth, will reassure one. (Each 
$1.50.) 


YUT the soldier opens a wide 
dovr in American litera- 
‘*Our Great Commanders 
Series’’ starts with George 
Washington and ends, thus far, 
with General Sheridan, sixteen 
concerning as many 
of war, written in most 
ases by those who knew them 
well. Think of almost any war 
leader you please and we have 


| his story by a competent author. 
(Each $1.50 net.) 


Wor'd” has ready ten histories | 


of as many literatures from 
Chinese to modern English, all 
by different authors, each a 
specialist. ($1.50 each.) 


PEAKING of China, there is 
a notable book on that !and 
entitled ‘‘China: Trave!s 
Investigations in 
Kingdom.’ It describes the 
Boxer war and discusses the 
possibilities and civilization of 
the Empire. It is by Gen. James 
H. Wilson, LL. D., U. S. V. 
($1.75.) 


3° we have passed Turkey. 

Georges Dorys has written 
“The Private Life of the Sultan’’ 
and has been promptly con- 
demned to death for his pains. 
This fact rather stamps the book 
as authentic and worth read- 
ing. ($1.20 net.) 


| electricity, 


and | 
the Middle | 


} 
{ 
| 
} 


ACK in New York again, we 

can take up at leisure any 
one of the ‘Library of Usefel 
Stories,” concerning the stars, 
germ life—indeed 
twenty of them, all dealing with 
different branches of knowledge 
by writers of authority in their 
various spheres. (Each 35 cents 
net.) 

DASHING and _ intimate 

story of fashionable Lon- 
don is Mrs. Poultney Bigelow’s 
holiday book, ‘‘While Charlie 
Was Away.”’ (75 cents.) 

ND finally, if from pleasure 

we go to business, ‘‘ The 
Hand Book of Commercial 
Geography’’ for merchant, 
manufacturer, importer, ex- 
porter and business man, by 
Cyrus C. Adams, wil! give valu- 
able information for money mak- 
ing. (1.40 net.) 


i" Postage additiona! on ail net books. 


At all Booksellers. 





-- Three New Books. 


For the Eye— 


4 





Just Ost - - 





ANCIENT ROYAL PALACES IN AND NEAR LONDON. 


Being twenty-four full-page lithographs by T. R. 
notes by FREDERIC CHAPMAN. 


WAY, 
Demy 4to, $6.00 net. 


with descriptive 


This is an ideal Christmas gift-book, appealing alike to artistic and his- 


torical tastes. 


For the Head— 


ESOTERIC CHRISTIANITY; or, The Lesser Mysteries, 


By ANNIE BESANT. 


12mo, $1.50 net. 


A vividly interesting book which will read as a revelation to those as yet 


unacquainted with the author's work. 


For the Heart— 


THE FIELD OF CLOVER. Fairy Tales 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. With illustrations by the author drawn on the 


wood. 12mo, $1.25 net. 


NOTE.—Mr. Housman is the undoubted author of “ The Englishwoman's 


Love Letters.” 


JOHN LANE, 67 Fifth Av., New York. 





~NEW YORK, SATURD 


BOOKS AND MEN. 
asares 


In his of 
Harry Furniss a Caricaturist,’’ just pub- 
and lished by Harper & Broth- 


Lewis Carroll, ers, Harry Furniss tells 

some anecdotes of Lewis 
Carroll of “ Alice's Adventures in Wonder- 
land’ fame. Carroll was so full of idlo- 


syncrasies, and his books so hard to Hlus- 
trate that artists found it very trying to 
work for him. Sir John Tenniel had flatly 
declined doing any more Carroll pictures, 
and Furniss was called upon for the pur- 
pose. He says that Tenniel and other art- 
ists declared he would not work for Carroll 
for seven weeks, but he accepted the chal- 
lenge, and they actually worked together 
Furniss’says: 

was not Hy. F., but 
was willful and erratic, 
bordering on insanity. “We therefore Bote 
on splendidly, * * * Lewis Carroll was 
as unlike any other man as his books were 
unlike any other author's books. It was a 
relief to meet. the pure, simple, innocent 
dreamer of children, after the selfish, com- 
mercial mind of most authors, Carroll was 
a wit, a gentleman, a bore, an egotist, and, 
like Hans Andersen, a spoiled child, It is 
recorded of Andersen that he actually shed 
tears, even in late life, should the cake 
at tea be handed to any one before he chose 
the largest siice. Carroll was not selfish 
* * © but his egotism was all but second 
childhood. 


“* Confessions 


for seven years. 
To Carroll I 
some one else. I 


* John Wovlman’s Jour- 

nal,” of the “little 
Woolman’s Dumpy Puritans,” here- 
tofore announced in these 
columns, now out of 
print in London, The Essex House “ Par- 
entalia "'—a reprint of that portion of the 
original 1750 edition, which deals with the 
life and architectural work of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, is soon to be Issued. Reference 
has already been made to this book, ‘ be- 
loved of architects," which will contain 
about forty reproductions by members of 
the London Survey. Committee of the few 
city churches remaining of the original 
fifty-two, or of other examples of Wren's 
work at present threatened with 
tion. One hundred of this volume 
are for America, which may be 
had from the American agents, at 100 Will- 
fam Street, for $22.50 each. The 
House Press also has in preparation a 
ume of essays and addresses by C. R 
Sheaves and English Seed 
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now appears for the first time in English, 
the whole being an original translation, 
There has also been added considerable 
matter excluded by Mr. Morgan from the 
original edition for lack of space, but which 
subsequently appeared {n varlous volumes 
long since out of print. ‘“ The League of 
the Iroquas " has long been considered the 
best of all books relating to the Iinstitu- 
tions and customs of that people. The press 
ent edition will go rapidly out of print. The 
book is to be published in two 
One, on hand-made paper, limited to 
copies, at $15 ret, and a Japan edition, lim- 
ited to 30 copies, at $30 net. The hand- 
made paper copies are iilustrated by six- 
teen full-page plates in color, and 50 text 
cuts, ‘There will also be a portrait of Mor- 
gan in photogravure, and two large mups 
in color. The Japan paper copies, in addl- 
tion to the illustrations contained In the 
ordinary issue, will have sixteen extra full- 


page plates in color. 
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The Women's 
partment of 
South Carolina 
ter-State and 
Indian Exposition has just issued 
tractive official souvenir in the shape of a 
decorated edition of the greater portion of 
one of Henry Timrod’s finest poems—‘ The 
Cotton Boll"; the souvenir, a sixteen-page 
booklet, containing also an extract from 
Mr. Timrod's *“ Christmas." The book Is 
attractively printed on a fine quality of 
hand-made paper, and contains five full- 
page designs and fine marginal decorations, 
the work of 8. E. Wells. The poems chosen 
for this souvenir and the scheme of decora- 
tion, are the result of a competition, the 
prize offered having been accorded to 8. E. 
Wells, whose designs number 
of the characteristic products of South Car- 
The book contains a good title page, 
whose only decoration large cotton 
boll; while the designs throughout in white, 
outlined in black, on a black background, 
are effective. The Timrod 
“ The Boll,’ peculiarly Southern 
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mirably treatment. 
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appear in the January number of McClure’s 
Magazirie. It is in no sense political, but 
an intimate sketch of the man’s personal 
qualities and social charm, and should 
prove of much interest to those whose 
knowledge of foreign statesmen is simply 
Hmited to their political and historical as- 
pects, It is to be hoped, however, that Mr. 
Smalley will make some little explanation 
of the noble Lord's present attitude toward 
the Opposition, e 


*.*The prize competitions that have been 
offered by The Century for the last four 
years among college graduates will now be 
discontinued. The successful contributions 
from graduates of 1900 will be printed in 
the January number of The Century. The 
essay “ Huxley as a Literary Man" is the 
work of James BE. Routh, Jr., A. B., Johns 
Hopkins University; the story ‘‘ The Pop- 
pies in the Wheat" is by Katharine Fuller- 
ton, A. B., Radcliffe College, and the poem 
“ Actaeon"’ is by John Erskine, A. B., Co- 
lumbia University. 


*.*Mr. James Thorne Harper, for many 
years familiarly known to the authors of 
Harper & Brothers as Capt. Harper, has 
just been made President of an electrotype 
enterprise known as the Cresset Company, 
which has taken for its motto “ Urit ful- 
gore suo” andl has established itself at 
Dover and Pear! Streets. Associated with 
Mr. Harper, as Vice President of the com- 
pany, is Mr. John A. Farrington, Jr., the 
grandson of Thomas Farrington, who was 
an apprentice to James Harper, the foun- 
der of Harper & Brothers, in 1817. Mr. 
Harper, who is a son of James Harper, is 
a practical printer, having learned his trade 
and succeeded his father in the printing 


| and publishing business of Harper & Broth- 


ers, with which firm he was connected for 
twenty-five years. he should pos- 
sess an extensive knowledge of what con- 
stitutes good printing, while the Vice Pres- 
ident of the new company, Mr. Farrington, 
probably knows all that is worth knowing 
about electrotyping, he 
electrotyper and finisher, 
his trade, like his father and grandfather 
before him, with the Harpers of Franklin 
It will thus be seen that the for- 
mation of the Cresset, which has our best 
wishes, natural of the busi- 
ness association of three generations, while 
the place of adds to the 
romance, for it was on a small upper floor 
of Dover Street that the founder of Harper 
& Brothers first built books. 
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President Rooseyelt’s Works 


Fourteen Volumes, Sagamore Edition, 
$5 00 
Jea—_ 


An unprecedented opportunity enables 
us to announce the most generous offer 
ever made by a leading magazine: For 
$5.00 to NEW subscribers, THE CRITIC 
for one year, and the Sagamore Roose- 
velt, delivered, 14 vols., large, clear type, 
in handsome Khaki cloth binding. 








THE CRITIC is a necessity to any one 

who aims at culture or 
knowledge of literary affairs. It is a 
satisfaction to all who care for bright 
reading, careful criticism, fine illustra- 
tions, and brilliant caricature. It is the 
leading literary magazine, and the chron- 
icle of art, music, and the drama as 
well. 

“No other 
quite take 
Aldrich, 

“ THE CRITIC long since took rank as 
the FOREMOST LITERARY PAPER of 
America."’"—New York Times. 

“There is no other publication 
America that rivals THE CRITIC 
field.""—New York Sun. 


ROOSEVELT’S WORKS. 


“ Administration 
Wilderness Hun- 


its kind can 
Bailey 


magazine in 
its place.’’—Thomas 


in 
in its 


“American Ideals,"’ 
Civil Service,” ‘** The 
ter,’ “ Hunting the Grisly,” ‘“ Hunting 
Trips of a Ranchman,” “ Hunting Trips 
on the Prairie, ete.,” “ The Winning of 
the West,” Series (6 vols.), ‘““Naval War 
of 1812” (2 vols.) <A set of great in- 
terest and value to every American 
family. 

The regular price of THE CRITIC is 
$2.00 per year. Single copies at news- 
stands. The regular price of the set of 
Roosevelt, $7.50. 

We cannot guarantee a cofitinuance of 
this offer, Prompt action is necessary. 
Subscribers in foreign countries must pay 
| delivery charges. 

THE CRITIC CO., 
and 20 West 23d St., New York. 
TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW.) 
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FRANK A. VANDERLIP, 


former Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
begins in the January Scribner a scries of 


important articlzs on 


The “Commercial 
Invasion” of Europe, 


fully illustrated from photograph‘c material, 


The January Scribner is just out and can be obtained 


at all news stands. 


BUY IT AT ONCE. PRICE 25CTS. 


Th 
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The Story of an American Elizabeth 


“ ‘The 
tense and 
strong in 


that the author’s nam: 


Froat'spiece by C. Allan Gilbert, 
Ornamental cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Ordeal of Elizabeth’ is one of the most in- 
thrilling stories of the year. It isa book 
character drawing, and it is to be regretted 
not gi 


Cincinns 


1S 


Ghe GREAT 


WHITE W 


AY 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE, 
Author of “The Van Dwellers,’’ “The Bread Line,” etc 


Iiustrated by Rosenmeyer. Cloth, giit 


top, $1.59. 


‘Last night I took up ‘The Great Whit> Way’ for the Satur 


day evening holiday | allow myself when I| can. 


I did what | 


have not done in twenty years—sat up until midnight and ‘tinis* 


came together, then | dreamed of it the rest 
have don: a very clever thing. The book 
quant, it is absorbingly 
says of Holy Land Legends poured iato 
Syria, ‘I believed it all.’ Why not ?”’— 


Marion 


Sold 
Everywhere 


J. F. TAYL 


* 


You 
pl- 


of the night. 
is fresh, it is 


interesting, and, as Laurence Hutton 


his ears. while in 


Harland. 


OR & CO., 


New York. 
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HORACE. 


Leia 


His Surviving Popularity in Con- 


temporary Literature. 


RECENT volume of the Cent- 


Company's Thumbnail 


English 


ury 

Series gives readex 

from 
the 


am 


an interesting selection 
translations of 
A more 
bitious production is to come 
from behalf of the Bibliophile 
Society, to whose Horatian enterprise—tt 
first—the aid of a Latin professor in Har- 
vard and an English professor in Columbia 
This is announced as 
six volumes, the text of 
the the available 
English versions, the others following with 
on the literary history of the Hora- 
poems The which 
numerous, are being Howard 
Pyl Work was rushed on the 
umes, the first of which wa 
the press in but none 
the 


as the 


famous 
lyrics of Horace 


Boston on 


nas been invited 
limited edition in 
each ode 


facing best of 
notes 
illustrations, are 
made by 


Ulan 


earlier vol- 
expected to 
has vet 

inade- 
literary 
s such as he was 
time 


leave June, 


appeared The writer realizes 


quacy to so vast a theme 
history of Horace of studi« 
able to furnish for this edition in the 
it his disposal. 

So, to one writer of the 
only have statesmen, poets, and scholars of 
the Elizabethan and Victorian ages pad 
the flattery, but the publishers 
continue to bear witness to it 
poet has set the 
under a Christian date 
lus, and Ovid achieved 
skies in which Horace, “ 
velut inter ignes Luna minores.” 

The poet of all men of taste, in all times 
and languages, died when Rome was fifty 
miles in circumference and contained 465,00”) 
men fit to bear arms. The flower of these 
must have learned to watch with affection- 
ate interest the literary career of the writer 
who spoke to them in the most virile and 
idiomatic Latin of their joys, fears, tradi- 
tions, and ambitions, of their foibles and 
faults, and 6f the glorious destiny to which 
the city and the race they were proud to 
call their own had attained under the even- 
ly discriminating Augustus. Some evidence 
of his popularity has come down to us 
from nearly every century since the closing 
of the Temple of Janus Dy the Emperor 
whom Horace delighted to honor in the De- 
eember in which Jesus Christ was born. 

Before he died his works were read im the 
libraries and schools of Rome. Nineteen 
hundred and nine years have elapsed and 
the works of Horace are studicd in the 
schools, honored fn the libraries, and read 
in the council chambers of the nations, 
which include America and Australia, of 
which he did not dream, but in which new 
editions of Horace are from decade to dec- 
ade hailed with defight. 

Lucan, Quintilian, and Persius Flaccus— 
a contemporary of St. Paul, who no doubt 
knew of, it he did not read, the satires of 
both Horatius and Persius, show in their 
writings how strong was the influence in 
the first century of the “ Vafer Flaccus,"’ 
of whom Fersius wrote: 

Admissus circum praecordia ludit, 
a phrase stamped by Gildersleeve as happi- 
Iy descriptive of the Horatian influence to 
this day. Acron's commentaries on Horace, 
tite best we have, incomplete and at second 
hand as they come to us, were probably 
written in the second century, although the 
Pseudo-Acron dates several centuries later. 

Peorphyrion’s commentaries were written 

in the third century; the lasting fame of 
Horace must have been already conceded 
when scholars began to devote their lives 
to annotation and criticism of his poems. 
Ausonius wrote to his grandson, in the 
fourth century: 
Fas est didicisse—modulata poemata Flacci, 
clearly indicating the essential rdle filled by 
the Horatian séngs at that time in the edu- 
cation of young men. The Pseudo-Acron 
wrote in the fifth or sixth century. And 
from the seventh or eighth the oldest of 
the manuscripts, the “ vetustissimus 
Blandinius,” read and prized in each inter- 
vening age, came directly down to the six- 
teenth. when Cruquius, the most favored 
cf Horatian editors, in that he saw with 
his own eyes this oldest of all the manu- 
Seripts of Horace, found and studied it in 
the Benedictine Abbey near Ghent. There 
it was burned by a mob in 1566—the most 
atrocious of literary lynchings. 

landmarks along the silent centuries, the 
yarchment and vellum bindings of the 
monasteries lay hidden from freebooters 
in search of stout footgear. The Horatian 
flower of the Renaissance, the editio prin- 
ceps, saw the light not earlier than 1470, 
the loving labor of a nameless immortal. 

The bibliographer of the Bipontine (Zwei- 
briicken) edition of 1793 mentions 313 edi- 
tions of Horace given to the world by the 

s of Europe in the hundred years suc- 
ceeding 1470, In the next century, closing 
with 1670, 304 more editions of Horace saw 
the light, according to his enumeration, 
which we now know to have been necessar- 
fly Incomplete. As early as 1607before 


Augustan age, net 


sincerest 
fashion since time begau 
line Virgil, Catul- 

fame under tae 
micat inter omnes, 


a 


One Roman } 





scription of the death agony of an eminent 
Hollander. 

When Shakespeare was only thirteen 
years old, two books of Horace “ Satyrs”’ 
done into English verse by Drant were pub- 
lished in London by Thomas Marshe 
There is some evidence that Shakespearé 
read them. The Elizabethan devoured 
Hlorace greedily, until 
edition after edition came in English 
Queen Elizabeth did the Poetica 
her maiden tongue, Lord 


age 
and was not content 
out 
Ars 


and when my 


into 
Ad- 
miral Sudely peeped into her 
chamber early in the 
inclined to Horace’s 
than to Thomas Hawkins found 
time between to do the “* Ods 
and Epods of Horace in Latin 
Verse, which left the 
Brome's translation appeared in London the 
same Ben “Art of Po 
made English " was published in a L« 
I2mo in 1640. F of the Drant edi- 
tions of 1565 and 1566, of Brome nd of 
Ben Jonson were sold by Mr. Anderson at 
the McKee for remarkable 
prices the four fetching 
S500 

The Earl of Re 
English version of the 
Pisos in London in 1680 
Creech, who lost hi 
lator by this work, 
all the works 
of “Jae. Tonson"™ in 


morning, Was more 


amorou utterances 
his. Sir 
adventures 
and English 
pres in 1625. 


year Jonson try 
yndon 


ne copies 


second sale 


, 
volume 


Epistle to 
Good old 


the 
Thomas 
a trans 
brought out In English 
of Horace, by the 
1684. Edition 


reputation a 


verse press 


lowed, Dryden's 


lany 


the great 
came out in 1685. There 
a demand by the first gentlemen of 
land for the poems of the first gentleman 
of Rome, and in 1715 “A 
T. Varnum and J 
J. Brown, without 
Baker in Paternoster Row 
them “The Odes and Satires of Horace 
that have been done into English by the 
most Eminent Hands, viz., Lord Rochester, 
Lord Roscommon, Mr. Cowley, Mr 
way, Mr. Congreve, Mr. Prior, Mr. Main- 
waring, And several others with his Art of 
Poetry by my Lord Roscommon.” 

When, forsooth, was there ever such an- 
other array of talent, titled and untitled, 
set to translating the poems of a Roman 
gentleman who was dead 1,723 years, and 
yet in great demand at the booksellers? 
Surely “‘ Mr. Mainwaring" has no cause te 
complain of an association with Cowley, 
Congreve, Otway, Prior, and Roscommon 
Nor must the “ several others’ be passed 
without a word. Sir Richard Steele was 
one of them. So were “Dr. Pope” and 
“ the late D. of Buckingham " and Sir Will- 
jam Temple. J. Tonson, who has brought 
out Dryden's “ Miscellany Poems,” was cut 
to the heart by this poaching upon what 
he seems to have considered his Horatian 
preserves. In two years’ time he was able 
to eclipse all English editions by a new 
“Odes and Satyrs of Horace that 
been done into English by the most emi- 


and 
Poems * 


Temple Bar, and J. 


Roscommon, Mr. Cowley, Mr. Otway, Mr. 
Congreve, Mr. Prior, Mr. Mainwaring, Mr. 
Dryden, Mr. Milton, Mr. Pooley, with his 
Art of Poetry by the Earl of Roscommon!" 
“To this Edition,” Mr. Tonson goes on to 
say, “‘is added several Odes never before 
published,”’ the whole being printed in Lon- 
don “for Jacob Tonson, at Shakespeare's 
Head ove’ inst Katherine Street in the 
Strand’; with a “ Preface" (and a head- 


piece showing the Roman galleys discover- 
ing the tall towers of London) declaring: 


It is thought not Improper to inform the 
reader that there having been lately pub- 
lished an Edition of this Book by A. Beit, 
T. Varnum, J. Osborne, and J. Baker, Per- 
sons who have no right to the printing 
thereof, the Copies therein being near all 
taken from the Miscellany Poems published 


by Mr. Dryden, and printed by Jacob Ton- | 


son: therefore, the said Proprietor, in jus- 
tice to himself, hath Published this Edi- 
tion, whereunto is added many 
tions not fin the other Edition, most of 
which were never before Printed, and 
which are distinguished from the rest, 
being printed in an Italick Character. 
Quite suggestive of the struggle between 
two great publishing houses 4 the twen- 
tieth century for the exclusive right to a 
story by Mark Twain or Kipling. Yet the 
author over whom this very pretty quarrel 
arose, with the incidental Horatian début 
of “Mr. Milton,” only knew Britain as an 
island of barbarians; praying fortune, in a 
noble ode: 
Serves iturum Caesarem in ultimos Orbis 
Britannos.”’ 
Will Mr. Kipling or Mr. Clemens be bones 
- eee to the publishers of 3626 
We are morally certain that the lyric 
poems of Q. Horatius Flaccus will be read 
with delight in the schools of that day, as 
they were in the schools of the days of Mr. 
Dryden and Mr. Milton, and that there will 
be new editions continually coming out, 
with no new odes or new readings, but with 
hovelties in paper, and type, and head- 
pieces, and tailpieces, and initial letters. 
and new versions of the same old odes, in 
Bags and German and Italian 
and Dutch and Russian and Arabic and 
Slav and Spanish and Fiji and Filipino—if 
they have not merged into the universal 
e, in which event the Editio Prince 
in Volaptik will be a wonder of .the world. 
While another attractive “ little Horace" 
has been brought out to keep company with 
the Jansonian 24mo, Amsterdam, 1619, the 
Sedan 32mo of Joannes eee. & 1627; 


of 
; py a] addit! 
queue been ~¥ > by The © 
pany’s “ Odes orace— 
from the Latin ‘of Various A 


the 
uded selections, 
tions 


tions of 
of Whyte ebcteans Stepney. 
Fra Aytoun, Rosco e' 
ga 3 
Wrascham, sae : 


maiden 


after ! 
edition of both Creech and Roscommon fol- | 
* Miscel- 
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transla- | 


about | 
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Eng- | 


Bell in Cornhill, | 
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" had printed for | 
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McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO. 


Some of the books mentioned below are among 
the most popular of the season. Others are just start- 
ing upon their cheering careers, but we believe they, 
too, will make their wav, each after its own kind. 
For they are good books—books that add to the 
wholesomeness of life—books to read and re-read. 
Those who buy them like them. They do more,— 
they eagerly recommend them to others. 


ioe, MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE 72 


Tarkiggton’s 1,000 

When they wish to say that a novel is an exquisite piece 
of literature, full of grace and beauty, dash and romantic 
charm, they say it is like Monsieur Beaucuire, 


Holiday Edition, full leather, $2.02. C 
Anthony 28th 


Hope's TRISTRAM OF BLENT 1000 


The best love story of the modern master of love 
stories. A host of critics call it his finest romanee. ‘* His 
most mature and most ariistic work,” says the Pookbuyer. 
$1.50, 


§. R. Crockett’s THE FIREBRAND 12th 1,000 


A novelof action, of life and love, the mature effort of 
Crockett’s genius. ‘‘His American readers will appreciate 
it from cover to cover.” —Chicago Banker. $1.50. 


Frank H. Spearman’s HELD FOR ORDE RS 2d Edition 


‘*The one book that has set down these railroad stories 
as they are,—thrilling, glorious, inspiring.’’-— William Allen 
White. $1.50. 


Clara Morris’s “LIFE ON THE STAGE” 22 Ezition 


The fascinating autobiography of a great American 
woman. ‘‘No novel of the past year contains a more in- 
teresting story. There is mot a dull page in the entire 
volume.”—WN. Y. Sun. $4.50 net; postpaid, $1.62. 


Edwin Lefevre’s WALL STREET STORIES 3d Edition 


‘The one book about Wall Street that hits the mark, 
and one of the most readable books printed in many a 
day.”—N. ¥. Sun. $1.25. 


Henry Somerville’s JACK RACER. 


“In Jack the author has achieved a character, the eter- 
nally sought-for character, who steps down from the printed 
page and becomes an individual—some one whom the reader 
has known—a person to love.”—. Y. Telegram. $1.50. 


th, $1.25. 


A GUIDE t° NEW BOOKS 


(Cut this out and take it with you when shopping. ) 


Standard 
James Russell Lowell 


A Biography. By Horace E. SCUDDER. 
With Portraits and other illustrations, 
and Bibliography. 2 vols. $3.50 net, 


American Traits: 


From the Point of View of a German. 
By HUGO MUNSTERBERG. $1.60 wet. 


The Rights of Man 


A Study in Twentieth Century Prob!ems 
By LYmMan ApsoTT, D.D. $1.30 wer. 


The End of an Era 


Charming Reminiscences of Virginia 
before the War. By JOHNS. WISE. $2.00. 


and Character 
By LeBARON R. BRIGGS, Dean of Har- 
vard College. $1.00 ne/. 


Life Everlasting 


By Jown Fiske. A notable essay. 
$1.00 net. 


The Astobiography 
of a Journalist In the Levant 


By WittiaM J. STiLiman. With 2 By CuARLES DUDLEY WARNER. New 
Portraits, 2 vols. $6.00. Holiday Edition in one volume. With 
25 Photogravures. $3.00. 


Old Ballads in Prose 


Holiday 
Ocr National Parks 


By Joun Muir. Illustrated from Photo- 
graphs. $1.75 met. 


New Tales of Old Rome 


By RODOLFO LANCIANL Profusely Il- 
lustrated with Maps and Drawings. 
$5.00 et. 


The Fireside Sphinx 


By AGNES Reppiier. With #ustra- 
tions by E. Bonsall. In decorative bind. 
ing. $2.00 wet. 


Italian Journeys 


By WILLIAM Dean Howes. //oliday 
_ Edition. Wustrated by Joseph Pennell. 
Aitractively bound. $3.00. 


Over Houseboat on the Nile 


By Lee Bacon, With a colored Front- 
ispiece and 12 other full-page Mustra- 
tions by Henry Bacon, and a decorative 
cover. $41.75 net, 


A Cathedral 
By KaTe DouGLas WiGGIN. Enlarged 
Holiday Edition, Wustrated by Charlies 
E. Brock, and bound in hotiday ne 

1.50. 





By WILLIAM VAUGHN MOoDy. Consid- 
ered by critics the most noteworthy of By Eva Marcu Tappan. illus*rated by 
recent American verse. $1.25. Fanny Y. Cory, $1.10 ect. 


On net books there is an extra charge for postage if ordered from the publishers 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO 
4 Park Street, Boston, or 85 Filth Ave., New York 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 





BOOKS 
AND ART 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 


NEW YORK, DEC. 21, 1901.—16 PAGES. 


LETTERS AND PUBLIC LIFE 


At the reception to Mayor-elect Low 
given by the Authors Club on Thursday 
evening of this week Mr. Stedman, in the 
course of his of re 
marked that “there can be no world of 
He 
illustrated this truism in its newer appli- 
cation, better 
than in former times, by citing several 


men who, in late years, have-risen from 


address welcome 


letters apart from the world of life.” 


now becoming understood 


authorship to public service. 


He the receptions which the 
Authors Club gave to John Hay just be- 
fore he sailed as Ambassador to England, 


to Andrew D. White when he was about 


recalled 


to leave for Germany, and to Gen. Horace 
Porter just before he entered upon his 
mission in Since that time Mr. 
Hay office, and 
another distinguished citizen of the world 
of the of almost 


twenty volumes, has reached the highest 


France. 


has risen to a higher 


literature, author 


place possible to any man in this coun- 
try. 

of 
earlier 


in 
be- 
but 


that 
occasionally 
life, 
these instances refer to diplomatic mis- 


course, we cannot forget 


times authors 


came associated with public 
sions rather than to more distinct polit- 
ical service at home, and they occurred 
at a time when diplomatic service in the 
interest of this country had not become 
quite so delicate or important a matter 
as.it is now. Here we may readily recall 
that 


and that Motley and Lowell went to Eng- 


Irving was our Minister to Spain, 


land, while in less tmportant places have 
served Hawthorne, Mr. Howells, and Bret 
Harte. 

It was not to services of this class that 
Mr. 
directed so much as to a more active par- 
It was out 
their 


Stedman's remarks were especially 


ticipation in affairs at home. 
of kind in 
country that Mr. White and Gen. Porter 
emerged. It could not be said of the ear- 
political 


of services this own 


lier men, raised to high posi- 
tions, that they had previously been act- 
ive in public life, or that their appoint- 
ments were due to other distinction than 
the literary. 

The shining example from this point of 
view is, of course, Mr. Roosevelt, who be- 
came an author before he achieved any 
position in public life. Indeed, from the 
time when he left Harvard down to the 
tragedy at Buffalo authorship had been 
with him a pursuit quite active 


as as 


politics. The range of topics in his books 
touches almost every phase of the history 
of this country, whether he writes biog- 
raphy, formal history, or reminiscences 


of personal experience. Meanwhile, his 
essays have dealt with vital public ques- 
Lit- 


erature and politics have constantly gone 


tions of the times in which he lived. 


hand in hand with him, and we may 


venture to assume that he has found in 


writing books a somewhat greater per- 
sonal pleasure, if not a more obvious re- 
ward, than in athieving any other suc- 


cess that life has brought him. 

Nothing could be nore encouraging for 
public life in the future than these ten- 
Of all 
more than the literary demands of those 


dencies. callings perhaps none 


who would achieve real success in it 


intellectual disinterestedness. Success 
never is won in authorship through ad- 
not 


through inheritance, not through friends, 


ventitious circumstances—certainly 
not through combinations with others, not 
through knowing how to use the brains of 
not through any advantage 


lesser men, 


which the law may give. Authors must 
stand purely for what they are and what 
they do. None can help them otherwise. 
Men trained to such habits and schooled 
in such environments surely cannot fail 


to become a beneficent force in a world 


where what we call influence and favor- 
itism rather than efficiency have been 80 
widely potent. 


ILLUSTRATING NOVELS. 


The article which we print to-day_in 
Literature, under our 
arrangement with The 
calls up the general subject 
illustration of works of fiction. 


conjunction with 
speelal London 
Times, 
of the 
Dickens was more most 
selection of 
illus- 


most 


fortunate than 
the 


Certainly 


novelists, perhaps, in 


illustrators. his 


his 
trators were more fortunate than 
We learn that he took 
their And 


not only had a clear visual imagina- 


in their author. 


a great interest in work. 
he 
tion of his own characters, but his own 
mimetic powers enabledghim to convey 
this imagination to the artist. of 
the few illustrations that is intertwined 


with the text in the memories of all read- 


One 


ers who have seen the one and read the 
other is the picture (by Cruikshank?) of 
Fagin in His Cell.” 
Thackeray's illustrators did not upon 
the whole, perhaps, treat him so well as 
Dickens's. It is true that the of 
them might fairly have pleaded that he 
did the novelist more justice than the 
novelist himself, when he aspired to be 


But at least once he 


worst 


his own illustrator. 
was in great Juck, and that was when he 
fell in with Doyle as the illustrator of 
“ The Whoever 
the novel with Doyle's illustrations has 
no other notion than the artist's of Clive 
and the Colonel and Barnes and Honey- 
And “ Philip” 
only 


Newcomes.” has read 


man and Binney and all. 
also many 
along with the pictures. 
But 
said? There have been gorgeously illus- 
trated editions of Scott, but who rentem- 
bers any of the pictures, much less re- 


is recalled to readers 


of how many novels can this be 


members by them the characters or the 
And the Boydell 
which so much money 


scenes? Shakespeare, 
was spent 
early all the 


swells of British art engaged upon—who 


upon 


in the last century, and 
ever took his notion of a single person or 
that? Mr. 


works have 


scene in Shakespeare from 
Henry James, 


been very little illustrated, opposes the 


whose own 
practice of illustration upon the ground 
that 
that, when the text is profusely planted 


‘good prose needs no bush,” and 


with illustrations, the quality of the text 


seems to need some such adventitious 


support. His own characters are not apt 


to be “ visualized,"’ to use Carlyle’s word. 


But some clever artists have tried their 
hands upon some of them, “ Daisy Mil- 


ler,” for example, without impressing 


“one biding trace 


upon the conscious- 


ness or the memory of the reader. In 


fact, the imagination of the reader is apt | 


either to outrun or to contradict that of 
the artist, that the of 
character at least is hardly illustratable. 
The of 
seems to be almost the only proper prey 
of the illustrator. Rider Haggard 
first-rate subject for the pencil. 


insomuch novel 


unscrupulous novel adventure 


is a 


HORACEIN MODERN TIMES, 


The issue of a new edition of the lyrics 
and epistles of Q. 
the early days of the twentieth century 
and in the City of New York, commented 
on elsewhere in this issue by Mr. 


Horatius Flaccus in 


s0cock, 
may seem to some minds an anomalous 
But it To be 
New York is a long way from the Rome 
of the Augustan to- 
Maecenas 


proceeding. is not. sure, 
its attitude 
The 
of to-day, however, may be found in An- 


age in 


ward art and literature. 
drew Carnegie, who founds libraries and 
endows universities, where the Maecenas 
of the 
name to posterity only as the patron of a 


ancients could hand down his 


single singer. But Mr. Carnegie enjoys a 
delectable singularity in his pose as a 
patron of the 
this town is in general decidedly opposed 
to the of the 
lyrical fancy, while an epic poet 
have to sing, net of arms and the man, 
but of steel and copper and the trust. 
But in spite of such facts, Horace is, 


of all the poets of Rome, except possibly 


arts. The atmosphere of 


cultivation pastoral and 


would 


Juvenal, who could never be made pop- 
ular, the one to be honored with a special 
First of all Horace was a man 
If he had waited till 
tread the earth he would have 


edition. 
of the 
to 


world. our 
time 
been an admirable club member and 
would have found congenial avocation in 
the study of the habits of the comic- 
He would 


transformed certain heroines of 


opera singer and the actress. 
have 








saffron-tinted journalism into Lalages 
and Pyrrhas. He would have surrounded 
them with an of genteel lyricism 
which would have idealized them far bet- 
ter than the rude reproductions of their 
faces in the daily prints. Again Horace 
would have lifted the Meadow Brook 
Hunt and the Horse Show into the 
realms of literature, for he was a lover 
of the country life-of a gentleman in his 


air 


| 


time, which had a close analogy to that | 


of one in our own day. 
And how easy it would have been to 


transform Horace into an after-dinner 


speaker, had he lived in this era instead | 


of in that. 
style and gentle touch of polite humor 


How his gracious elegance of 


would have ornamented the festal board 
and driven to despair our Mark Twains 
But Horace neg- 
He chose to be 


and our Dr, Depews. 
lected his opportunities. 
born far away in the early days of his- 
shed his sweetness on the 
Fortunate it is for us that 


we still have his works, and that we have 


tory and to 


seven hills. 


and his school to 
his thought 
matic lyrics of the present. 


Austin Dobson 


phrase in pretty epigram- 


Horace will 


[ver > g . > > iti j P 
never die, and the finer the new editions | writer whose name appears, on an aver- 


of his works the better for us all. 


THE PURITAN IN LITERATURE. 


The return of Forefathers’ Day and the 
perennial comment upon the significance 
of the Puritan movement in English and 
American history is a wholesome fact in 
our National life, for it induces compari- 
sons between the past and the present 
which are always useful, and it serves to 
keep before certain 


our people 


in their essence needful 


healthy National life. 


which are 

Of late it has seemed as if there was 
a disposition to concede to the Puritan 
of the of 
attributes which 


more elements character and 


of mind are aesthetic 
The Puritan of tra- 
of the 


spurner of learning, the contemner of the 


rather than ascetic. 


dition is a destroyer temples, 
beautiful, and the opponent of the sensu- 
ous, not to say the sensual. 

Those who dispute this traditional view 
now gre not only theologians like Fair- 
bairn, who holds that the typical Puri- 
“had the imagination of 


tan capable 


turning the highest ideals into the reali- | 


ties of his own life,”’ but critics of liter- 


ature like Prof. Dowden, critics of music | 
| “ filler.” 


like Krehbiel, and journals so identified 
with non-Puritan England as The Spec- 
tator. 

It is not contended by these, of course, 
that in the main the Puritan movement 
was not one in which emphasis was put 
holiness rather than and 


upon culture, 


God the Sovereign rather than God the 
Creator of a world of beauty. 
to that there 


pects of the movement and figures in it 


endeavor show were as- 
that make anything like so dark and un- 
relieved a picture untruthful. 

Prof. the 


perfect exemplification of the higher type 


Dowden finds in Browning 


come in the 
last half of the nineteenth century, and 
that 
Ruskin died and went to his reward The 

that, like Milton 
was, on one side of his 
out of the 
of 
each we may say that his first concern 


of Puritanism to fruitage 


it was interesting to note when 


argued and 
Wordsworth, he 


nature, 


Spectator 


“hewn, as it were, 


granite rock of Puritanism. * * * 
was with ‘the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness’; but of each we may also 
that his conception of righteousness 
ideal that 
rightly claim for him, again in the grand 
sible, that ‘He hath set 
Indeed, The 
Spectator went so far as to say that “if 
Puritan spirit, the 
which exalts the clean, the pure, the 


Say 


was so wide and we may 
language of the 
the world in their hearts.’ ”’ 
the esential spirit 
no- 
ble, the upright elements in human nat- 
ure * * * were withdrawn from Eng- 
lish literature, there would not be very 
left left 


which could inspire as well as delight— 


much worth reading; nothing 
and we do not forget the Shakespearean 
for behind the mask Shake- 
speare’s imperturbable brow is also the 
spirit of which Milton himself is made.” 

If the essential Puritan spirit be cor- 
rectly defined in this quotation then it 


can be said safely that the Puritan stamp 


rama, on 


has been upon American literature from 
the first, and is now. As one reviews the 
output of American masters of literature 
of the past how lacking the base and un- 
clean, and how great the proportion writ- 
ten with a distinct moral purpose! As 
one scans the lists of books coming from 
the press now, by writers small or great, 


para- | 


| living at that pursuit alone. 


; In 


| reputation 





| everywhere.” 


ideals | 
| nature, 
for | 


| an 





| ing 


} ever, 


But they | 


| tached 


| average 


| cis Knollys, 








how few there are which are deliberately 
base or vulgar or sensual! Mediocre, in- 
forming rather than inspiring, many of 
them may be. But of those written to 
amuse or to seduce, how few they are! 


LIVING FROM POETRY. 


This is a practical, not a poetical age, 
and yet there was probably never a time 
in the history of literature when so much 


new verse found its way into print. But, 


despite this fact, very few of those en- 
gaged in the pleasant occupation of 
versemaking could respectable 
The reason 
for this is twofold: in the first place, the 


earn a 


| Space for verse at the command of edi- 
| tors is limited, while the number of ap- 


plicants for this space is practically un- 
limited; the 
public few 


and, in second place, the 


buys very books of poetry. 


consequence, versemaking is a poor 
trade. 

And there is 
hardly a branch of literature in which a 
be 


of view 


yet, given the talent, 


may made more easily. 


From the point of fame, the 
age, in three standard magazines month- 
ly, is to be congratulated. People begin 
to say: “‘ Scriblerus is getting to be quite 
isn’t he? 
Now, 
the 


ries or articles, Scriblerus’s monthly in- 


I see his name 
if these 
form of short sto- 


author, 
three con- 
tributions are in 


| come is anywhere from $200 to $400; and 
| for a free lance this is success. 


Let us the other hand, 
that the three effusions be of a poetical 
How Is it then with Scriblerus? 


In this case his fame is equally safe, if, 


suppose, on 


indeed, not safer than before, since verse 


| possesses the delectable quality of lend- 


itself to 
other publications. 


in 
Unfortunately, how- 
of the of 
there remains the very 


indefinite reproduction 


fame is but one assets 


an author, and 


important question of financial recom- 


pense. What is the state of our author's 


| bank account if he turn poet? This is a 


We will 
assume that his name is each month at- 


question very easily answered. 


to three 
of 


this is a 


sonnets, which gives an 
of 
estimate, 


forty-two lines 
liberal 


main condition of presqnt-day magazine 


verse. 
Now, as the 
poetry is that it be 
At the 
count on more than 50 cents a line for 


the 


hort, adaptable as a 
best Scriblerus cannot 
which 
monthly total of $21! 
he this? 
New 


his rhymes, gives grand 
live 


York. 
have been so fortunate as to find a pub- 


Can 


Well, if he 
To be sure, he may 


not 


on 


live in 


| lisher trusting enough to issue a collec- 


tion of his poems, but the royalty there- 
from accruing is not likely to cause’ him 
If, indeed, it 
amounts to $500 yearly, he is extremely 
AS a of fact, the 
poets who earn $1,000 yearly from poetry 


great trouble in investing. 
fortunate. 


matter 


and a list of this num- 
to 


are pitiably rare 
be 


which 


ber would found lack numerous 


names the would 


on a still 


general public 


unhesitatingly have placed 
more exclusive list. 

Since Kipling’s decline from favor, it is 
doubtful if any one can be said to make 
a financial aside 


success from poetry, 


from the stage, 
this 


spectable 


although a few men in 


country and England gain a re- 
by rhyming. When, 


Scriblerus’s name at 


living 


therefore, you see 


the foot of three sonnets next month, do 


not envy him. Pity him. 


Or ne ena cee a tema emeatme cet 


*,*King Edward VIL, through Sir Fran- 
has sent his congratulations to 
Sidney Lee in connection with the comple- 
tion of the “ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy.” His Majesty's letter was written 
Oct. 25 and reached Mr. Lee in Italy, whence 
he has just returned to London. Its terms 
are as follows: “ As the King believes that 
the last of the supplementary volumes of 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ is 
published to-day, he commands me to con- 
gratulate you on the final completion of 
this great work. It is one which cannot 
fail to be most useful to everybody, and no 
English library should be without a copy. 
From what his Majesty has been able to 
read of the various articles, he is much 
struck by the ability and research which 
have been shown by the writers, as well as 
by the admirable and careful way in which 
the work has been edited.” 

*,*It is had on good authority that Henry 
Clay McDowell, who was appointed a 
United States Judge by President Roosevelt 
a few weeks ago, appears as a character 
in John Fox’s new Kentucky book, “* Blue- 
grass and Rhododendron.” He has been 
recognized in the character of Macfarlan. 
Judge McDowell is a grandson of Henry 
Clay. 
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Latest Items About the Doings of | 


Authors and Publishers. 


Special Dispatch to 
York Times SATURDAY 
or Books 
1901, THE New York TIMES 
French 


Tus NEw REVIEW 


Copyright, 
Via Telegraph Cable Co 
ONDON, Dec. 20.—It 
| discovered that the alleged 
translation of the liad ”’ 
attributed to Lord Bacon, in 
which Mrs, Gallup reads the 
cipher 


is now 


yarn, was merely a 


bad prose paraphrase of Pope's " Iliad.” 


For a time it seemed as though the whole 


| of 


Bacon-Shakespeare controversy would be | 


reopened 
nary 


of 
Ww. 
in 


the extraordi- 
H. Mallock, 
these dispatches, 


on account 
article by Mr. 
referred to 


al- 
ready 


which appeared in the December number | 


of The 


with 


Nineteenth Century and 
title “A New Light 

Bacon-Shakespeare Cipher.” 
Mr. devoted some little space 

“ The Dictionary of National Biography 
to this “monument of in- 
genuity,”’ but he did not attempt to argue 


After, 


the the 


on 
Lee 


in 


misapplied 


| opportunity 


To be sure, | 


with the Baconians, and so, on account | 


of Mr. Mallock’s literary and philosoph- 
ical standing, what the latter has had to 
say has created more or less comment. 
The Londom Times devotes a long editor- 
ial article to this man’s curious infatua- 
tion, and takes the trouble to point out 
that the particular edition of Robert 
Burton's ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,” 
which, by the way, Bacon, according to 
his cipher, claims to have written, and 
in which he inserted his cipher, 
not published until 1628, or two years 
after Bacon's death. Burton's work was 
first published in 1621 in quarto form, 


although there were four folio editions 


presented later during his lifetime, each | 


with alterations and additions. The arti- 
cle in The Times, moreover, points out 
that Queen Elizabeth ascended the 
throne in 1558, and, as Bacon was born 
in 1561, he could scarcely have seen day 
in the Tower while Elizabeth 
prisoned there. 


was im- 


*,° 


In these days preceding Christmas 
there is an absolute stagnation in the 
publishing business. Booksellers are 
now supposed to be reaping the harvest. 
*,° 

Christie’s sold last Wednesday the 
library of the late Samuel Pope, the 
famous parliamentary lawyer, which in- 
cluded 119 original drawings for illus- 
trations to Washington Irving’s “ Brace- 
bridge Hall,”’ and some original Dickens 
illustrations by “ Phiz.”’ The prices were 
not remarkable. Cosmo Monkhouse’s 
whole miscellaneous collection of books 
was sold at the same time for only $750, 
although it included an autograph copy 
of the first edition of George Eliot’s 
*Romola,” which brought, however, $95. 
Most of Dickens's letters and manuscripts 
recently sold have brought small prices, 
and there is scarcely any demand for 
first editions of Swinburne. 

*,° 

Max Nordau, who has hardly been 
heard from since he wrote ‘“‘ The Drones 
Must Die,” two years ago, is in print 
again, this time in Paris and upon such 
an unliterary topic as the Boer war. He 
says that he appreciates the valor of the 
Boers, but that the pro-Boers offer them 
nothing but rhetoric, and he asks what 
right any other nation has to demand 
that England respect an enemy weaker 
than herself. He also declares that Con- 
tinental sympathy for the Boers is due 
solely to hatred of England. 


“The Guardian of Marie Antoinette” 
is the title of a book by Lillian C. 
Smythe relating to the Comte Mercy Ar- 
gentean, the Austrian Ambassador at 
the French Court for ten years from 
1770. The book comprises a series of 
letters of the Ambassador to Empress 
Marie Therése and much fresh informa- 
tion from hitherto unpublished family 


papers. 
°° 


A new history of the ancient Britons, 
by the Rev. J. Evans, will be published 
by Elliot Stock in January. It deals 
varticularly with the Welsh people, their 
language and literature. 

“South African Memories,” by A. Kiel 
Myron, comprising studies of Boer pio- 
neer life, will be published soon by T. 
Fisher Unwin. 


Woodmartin, the well-known author- 
ity on prehistoric Ireland, is about to 
publish, through Longmans, Green & 
Co., “ Traces of the Elder Faiths of Ire- 
land.” It is described as a folk-lore 
sketch. The author declares that there 
is a great literary opening ready at hand 
for a writer capable of doing for Ireland 
what Prescott and Motley did for history 
at large. 

*,* ? 

The manuscripts of Milton’s minor 

poems, which have been preserved for 
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| to his employer and society at large. 


| haps, 
was | 


| and then 


YO! SATUR 


tK., 


two centuries at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
were recently reproduced in a fac-simile | 


limited edition; the remaining copies of 


this issue have now been put upon the 
general market. 


of William 
of * 
other 
be 


of two firms 


The biography 
Sir Wemyss Reid, 
Lord 
English personages, 
the market with the 

Cassell & Co 
title 
the Cassells 


Black. 


Black, 
The 


notable 


by 
author Life 
Playfair". and 


will put upon 
names 
and Sampson Low—on its 
page, Reid being the 
and L the publisher 


E. A 


manager 
for 
D. 
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JOHN SWINTON. 


John Swinton’s death came after a 
more than forty 


and in that 


years of journalistic serv- 


ice, long period he 
to utter all 
full 


and 


had ample 
that 
his 


human 


forth 
the 


was in 


him, and display to 


sided views of the world 


life 


and destiny. He was a reformer born with 


a generous thought for his fellow-man 
everywhere, and willing to labor and spend 
himself to the the that 
the necessary and inevitable burdens which 
life be 


mitigated, 


uttermost to end 


must bear might in some measure 

This spirit appeared in him early 
fore he had begun his labor harangues and 
set forth to rectify 
amiss in the relation of the laboring man 
The 
bud appeared in the green tree which, per- 
broke no 


and withered away 


avowedly what was 


into flower of realization 
in the dry. It was 
early article of his creed that in the 
tribution of its,rewards destiny was blind 


and capricious, 


an 


dis- 


and in most cases cruel 
and that but for the corrective of generous 
and humane endeavor and active working 
sympathy between man and man the race 
would wither away and perish—a lot which 
ultimately awaited it in any 
which would have oyertaken it long ago if 
it had not been for the appearance 
of apostle with the Gospel 
ready in his heart as well as on his lips 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor thy- 
self," and thou shalt give him always 
honest™work and honest reward, and lay no 
stone in the fabric of thy prosperity in the 
mortar of his suffering or oppression. To 
this, which seemed the centsgal article of his 
faith, John Swinton was ever true, laboring 
as he could to give it fulfillment and justi- 
fying his claim to be remembered among 
those who have fought the battle for the 
unarmed and interposed their shields 
defense of the defenseless. 

I remember to have talked with him once 
about Ruskin’s appearance in the literary 
field as a political and social economist, his 
first essay in that direction being a series 
of papers entitled “ Unto This Last,"’ pub- 
lished in a London magazine, Temple Bar, 
if I am correct in my recollection—and I 
read them as they appeared with an im- 
pression of their magical eloquence which 
still lingers with me. Ruskin was only 
known then from his early discourses on 
art, the rest of his books remaining yet 
to be written; I told Mr. Swinton that an 
essay by Shelley on the relations of labor 
and capital or the theory of rent could not 
have surprised me more. I quoted to him 
a passage from one of the papers which re- 
mained in my memory, its import being 


case—and 


now 
an 


as 


in 


| that wealth in its visible symbols some- 


times stood for destruction instead of pro- 
duction, being thus unblessed and a bale- 
ful sign to the generations. ‘ Some treas- 
ures,” he says, “are heavy with human 
tears as an ill-stored harvest after un- 
timely rain,"’ and in the gathering thereof 
hearts have been bruised and broken in- 
stead of comforted and uplifted. ‘ That 
which seems to be prosperity may indeed 
be but the gilded index of far-reaching 
ruin; the wrecker’s handfulof spoil gleamed 
from the beach to which he had beguiled 
an argosy, the camp follower’s bundle of 
rags stolen from the breasts of goodly sol- 
diers dead; the purchase pieces of Potter's 
fields wherein shall be buried alike the 
citizen and the stranger."’ I told Mr. Swin- 
ton that while these rhapsodies seemed to 
me in the highest degree impressive, I could 
not see that they had much economic value, 
and thirty years later I might, but would 
not, have said to him something of like 
import concerning his own industrial and 
ideological discourses. 

My first thought on reading of Mr. Swin- 
ton’s death was that after forty years’ 
acquaintance I really knew very little of 
him—that our personal intercourse had been 
extremely limited. His brother William I 
knew much better and maintained with 
him a friendly intimacy from those early 
days till his death, which took place in 
Brooklyn a few years ago. John was the 
aggressive and disputatious representative 
of the family; William stood for its gentle- 
ness, modesty, and.reserve. Both were well, 
even highly, educated; they alike lived up 
to high professional and personal stand- 
ards, and each has left a name in New 
York journalism associated with much ex- 


long be- | playing a 


of ; 


} With. 


little | 
| guage 


many- | 


; tioned before 


guage 
| particulars 
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ER 21, 


cellent and honorable work and worthy of 


respectful 


and admiring remembrance 
T. C. EVANS 


“A Letters from 


Its Publishers. 


last week 
to the 
YORK 


House Party” 


One day the following letter 


editorial partment 
TIMES SATt RE 


was referred 
of Tu New 


VIEW OF Books 


ar 


RDAY 


Boston, Mass., 
of The New 
York City 
We are astonished 
in your SATURDAY 
to which our attention has ju 
called, regarding our new book 

Party We enclose clipping 

Why the word “ assertion’? That 

it to the reader to infer that there 
be a doubt whether the stories 

written by the authors in the 

That impugns our integrity and di 
credits the announcement which appeared 
in your own advertising columns It is a 
Serious matter for you to use such lan- 
To be sure, we know that it must 
have been done inadvertently, perhaps in 
the haste of writing at this season, but 
nothing can possibly excuse any question 
of the integrity of our house in any an- 
nouncements it makes Next your notice 
says “if twelve writers there be.” There 
igain our integrity is questioned, and ques- 
the public. We must require 
suitable reparation. 

Then your contributor writes that 
author “ has evidently tried to imitate 
f the others.” This is an amazing thing 
for a man to write when he doesn't know 
the author of a single one of the stories 

The seriousness of it all is that the lan- 
used in that notice, in»the three 
ibove mentioned, lays us open 
to the charge on the part of the public of 
trick upon them Not a single 
one of the authors has tried to imitate the 
any other author. Each one has 
told his story in his own natural way, 
being in fact expressly requested to do :o 
There would be nothing in the proposition 
of interest to any serious-minded person if 
it were a mere trick. It is a straight guess 
ing proposition, and appeals only to people 
who think they know one author's style 
from another 

We request you to make full reparation 
by giving prominent* notice covering these 
points. and we should think that the mat- 
ter called for a snecial review of the book 
in connection with your public apology, to 
be printed in your next Saturday issue 
You can readily see how’ serious the matter 
is to us, as it would work a very definite 
injury to our reputation, as well as to the 
book. Yours verv_ trulv 

a SMALL, MAYNARD & CO 


In order that readers may understand the 
reason cited for this surprising demand, we 


Dec.\ 12, 
fimed, 


191 
To the Pditor 
New 

Dear Sir 
guage used 
last week, 
been 


House 


1ork 


at the .an 


REVIEW ot 


here- 


leave 
may 

really 
given 


are 


each 


one 


! A 
herewith reprint the statement complained 


of. It came from. our esteemed Boston cor- 
respondent and appeared in the regular 
news letter from Boston published in our 
issue of Dec. 7: 

There is so much sameness about the 
tales that, were it not for the publishers 
plain assertion that they are the work of 
twelve hands, one would be tempted to be- 
lieve that Mr. Ford wrote all of them, imi- 
tating certain well-known peculiarities of 
each author. If twelve writers there be, 
each has evidently tried to imitate one of 
the others the better to bewilder the reader. 

Later in the same day on which the 
above communication was received the 
editorial department of THE NEw YORK 
Times SATURDAY Review or Books had its 
attention called to a copy of that letter 
which had been received in the publication 
office of THz New York Times with the 
following note accompanying it: 

Boston, Mass., Dec, 12, 1901. 
Advertising Manager, New York TIMEs, 
New York City: 

Dear Sir: We inclose copy of our letter 
to your editor. It should go without say- 
ing that we do not associate your editorial 
and advertising departments, but we in- 
close this to explain to you why our adver- 
tising of at least “The House Party’ in 
your SATURDAY REVIEW will be discontin- 
ued, unless statement is made in your next 
week's REview satisfactory to ourselves. 
Yours very truly, ‘ 

SMALL, MAYNARD & CO. 

It is proper to say here, what has heen 
said before on many occasions inside of 
this office and out of it, that the function 
of the editorial department of THe Satur- 
DAY REVIEW OF Booxs is to prepare its 
reading matter for the information and in- 
struction of its readers. For that purpose 
the paper primarily exists. By meeting 
the public demand for a literary newspaper 
conducted on such lines Tre SATURDAY 
Review or Books has acquired its place in 
the world. It is not published to gratify 
the wishes of publishers with favorable re- 
views of their books, but to acquaint its 
readers with what is going on in current 
literature, and, so far as the talents it 
may employ can do s0,@%o assist and in- 
fluence the taste and habits of the public 
in its reading of new books, Our corre- 
spondents, whose letters are given above, 
obviously need to be reminded of these 
facts. 

The demand made upon us cannot be ac- 
ceded to. It is for our correspondents to 
say where and when they will advertise. 
Our main purpose it to make a literary 
newspaper such as people will read and 
respect, to print reading matter in their in- 
terest rather than in the interest of adver- 
tisers. Se long as we continue to do this 
we can have no concern as to what course 
advertisers will pursue. The reader is the 
foundation of a newspaper. 


The January National Magazine, an 
American news magazine, of Boston, will 
contain the first of a series of articles on 
the career of the late President William 
McKinley, by Senator Mark Hanna of 
Ohio. These articles will embody the Sen- 
ator’s estimate of his friend's character 
and life-work, and give many incidents of 
his career, 


TO CHRISTMAS LAGGARDS, 


a a a 


list | 
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1¢ 
| store, 225 Fifth Avenue, near 25th 
| Street, or at any bookseller’s. 


FOR $230, $60, $20. 


FOR A LOVER OF ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE, 
| “The Furniture of Our Fore- ‘ 
| fathers,” will long be the authority 
upon this subject. Beautifully illus- 
| trated by 300 plates and drawings, 
bound in two superb volumes. Japan 
| edition, $200; large paper edition, 


4 $60; regular edition, $20. 


A} 


| Lhe spectal editions will soon be out 
| of print and impo:s ble to obtain. 


FOR $15.00. 


The Harriman Expedition to 
| Alaska is distinguished in having a 
| record of its journey made as fine 
las tt was possitl: to makz a book. 
| All rag paper, photogravure and 
| color plates; as many as the subject 
demanded without thought of cost — 
| then the price was set, and a low one, 
considering everything. 


FOR $10.00. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Wallihan, of 
| Degver, Colorado, have spent years 
|in” photographing wild animals. 
| Such pictures can never be made 
again, and you will have to speak 


| quick for a copy; less than 50 are 
| on hand, 


FOR $3.00 A YEAR. 
FOR COUNTRY LOVERS: 


Our new magazine, “Country Life 
in America,” is being subscribed for 
at the rate of about 200 a day. A 
thousand aday would be a small num- 
ber if all the country lovers knew 
about the magazine. It is edited by 
L. H. Bailey and is of great beauty. 
We are often asked if we can keep 
up the standard. If we don’t im- 
prove it we will return the money 
sent to any one who desires it, 


FOR $3.00 A YEAR. 
FOR A BUSY MAN. 

Our magazine, “The World’s 
Work,” which a famous financier 
and an equally famous author writes 
us, is “the best magazine published.” 


FOR $3.00. 
FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Mr. Charles H. Coffin’s handsome 
volume, “Photography as a Fine 
Art,” is at once a pleasure to the eye 
and an inspiration to every wielder 
of the camera, as shéwing the pos- 
sibilities of the modern art, 


“Old Songs for Young America ” 
is as beautiful and artistic a child’s 
book in color as has ever been pub- 
lished in America. Miss B. Ostertag 
has drawn the most charming pic- 
tures for these children’s classics, the 
airs and words of which were 
gathered and harmonized by 
Clarence Forsythe. 


FOR $5.50. 


“Up From Slavery,” the remark- 
able autobiography of Booker T. 
Washington, “the Moses of the 
black people.” 

Hon. John D. Long says: “ Liter- 
ature of human progress—at once 
pathos, romance, and history.” 

20th thousand. 


FOR $1.25. 
FOR BOYS. 


“A Year in a Yayl,” by Russell 
Doubleday. The true story of four 
boys sailing 7,000 miles around the 
ayn t > half = mo prs 
a 30-foot yawl o ir own ing, 
via the Mississippi, the Gulf, the 
Atlantic, the Erie canal and the 
Lakes. 








FOR $1.50. 


FOR ALL LOVERS OF GOOD 
FICTION. 
“Kim,” Rudyard Kipling’s won- 
deriul novel of lodia ; 
“ Bob, Son of Battle,” Alfred Olli- 
pel ir eesisen ty Rrra Be: 
p aphic illustrations 
A. Radcl i aaneibes 
“The "Making of ye Country 
” ” ourney to 
Nature,” J. P. M’s thoroughly 
ing outdoor 





SUGGESTIONS FOR 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


FOR A DOCTOR 
Disciples of A2sculapius 


By SIR BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M. 
D., F. R. 8, With a life of the author by his 
daughter, Mrs. George Martin. Portraits and 
illustrations. 2 yvols., Svo, S28 pages, cloth, 
gilt top; $8.00 net 

‘Forty-four Interesting biographies of the rep- 
resentative mcn in the medical profession in Eng- 
land who have by discovery or special invention 
or skill helped to advance curative science. The 
work is one which will atrong and per- 
manent interest for the Boston 

Tranacript, 


FOR A CLERGYMAN 
Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks 


By ALEXANDER V, G. ALLEN. Fully il- 
lustrated. 3 vols, Svo, $8.00 net. A _ large- 
paper edition, Umited to 250 copies, 5 vols., 
$25.00 net 

“It is a book which will mark an epoch in 
many a young man’s life If he enters into the 
spirit of it he will be a bigger, nobler, stronger 
man for the reading.’’--Francis E. Clark in the 

Christian Endeavor World 


FOR A TRAVELER 
Imperial London 


ARTHUR H, BRAVAN. With 50 
tions from drawings by HANSLIP 
ER, and a photogravure frontispiece. 
cloth, $4.00 net 
A delightful book 
lustrated 

it is difficult at first sight to know whether 
most to commend this work for its mechanics 
or for its interest and value of information 

‘We have nothing but praise for this beauti- 
ful work, and cordially commend it to all read- 
ers."’--Baltimore Sun. 


FOR AN ARTIST 
Stories of the Tuscan Artists 


By ALBINIA WHERRY With many Illustra- 
tions from their works in photogravure and 
half-tone. Svo, square, $4.00 net, 

This elaborate volume gives a clear and in- 
telligent idea of the growth of art in Italy, from 
its early birth in the fourteenth cegtury to the 
days of Botticelli. 

Nothing has been spared in the preparation of 
text and illustrations to make this book as 
valuable and beautiful as possible. ~ 


FOR A NATURALIST 
Life and Letters of Gilbert White 
of Selborne 


Written and edited by his great grand-nephew, 
RASHLEIGH HOLT-WHITE. With pedigree, 
portraits and illustrations, 2 vols., Bvo, $10.00 


FOR A SPORTSMAN 
Kings of the Rod, Rifle and Gun 


By * THORMANBY."” Biographical and anec- 
dotal records of famous sportsmen. Lilus- 
trated. 2 vols., 8vo, $7.00 net. 


FOR A LOVER OF COUNTRY 
HOMES 
Florentine Villas 


By JANET ROSS. Illustrated by photogravure 
reproductions of Zocchi’s engravings, and 
from drawings by Miss NELLY ERICHSEN. 
Imperial 4to, limited to 100 copies for Ameri- 
ca, $25.00 net. 

Large-paper edition, 
America, $75.00 net 


FOR A MUSICIAN 
A History of the Pianoforte and 
Pianoforte Players 


* 

Translated and revised from the German of 
OSCAR BIE. By EE. B. KELLETT, M. A., 
and EB. W. NAYLOR, M. A., Mus. D. With 
numerous portraits, filustrations, and fac- 
similes. d4to, cloth, gilt top, 336 pages, $6.00; 
half levant, $9.00. 

The book is one to be thoroughly 
for, being, as it is, a perfect storehouse of all 
sorts of musical knowledge, a careful reading of 
which will do much.for the cultivation of the 
music lover.’’—New York Times 


FOR A LITERARY FRIEND 
Lake Geneva and Its Literary 
Landmarks 


FRANCIS GRIBBLE, author 
Mountaineers."’ Illustrated 
net 
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8vo, 


The Early 
cloth, $4.50 


been difficult to have written a 


volume it is almost literally 
true that there is not a dull page in this book, 
and it may be commended with confidence to all 
persons of literary instinct.—The Churchman. 


FOR A GIRL 
A Nest of Girls; or, Boarding 
School Days 


ELIZABETH W. TIMLOW. Miss 
previous books, ‘‘ Dorothy Dot,"’ 

been for the younger children In this she 
writes of life at a boarding school, and shows 
the interests and emotions of a lot of healthy 
girls. The book is one that can be ¢ llally 
recommended 12mo, 412 pages Illustrated 
‘loth, gilt top, $1.50. 


FOR A BOY 
The Scottish Chiefs 


Miss JANE PORTER With 
trations by T. H. ROBINSON 
ispiece; square Il2mo. loth, gilt top, 

ss With its pretty end yr ers and its unusually 

refined and effective colored cover, this is a 

Christmas book which no well constituted boy 

could take up without being glad of the privi- 
lege.""—New York Tribune 
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SETH LOW. 
renee 
A Reception to Him by the Au- 
thors Club—Mr. Stedman and 
Others Speak, 


HE Authors Club turned out 
in large force last Thursday 
evening when it welcomed to 
its rooms in the Carnegie 
Building Mr. Seth Low, the 
Mayor-elect of Greater New 
York. 

Mr. Eggleston, as President of the Coun- 
cil of the club, introduced the speakers, who 
welcomed the guest of honor in the three 
departments of endeavor in which he has 
been variously conspicuous. Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman spoke of literature and Its 
relation to business, Prof. Calvin Thomas 
explained the magnificent development of 
Columbia University during Mr. Low's ad- 
ministration, and Oscar 8. Straus gave an 
eloquent address on good government, with 
particular reference to the Mayor-elect. 
Mr. Low in rising to respond was warmly 
ay plauded, and his remarks, partly humor- 
ous and partly serious, received close at- 
tention, and were frequently received with 
applause. 

In introducing the speakers, Mr. Eg- 
glestor said that the guest of the evening 
bore a peculiar relation to the guild of 
writers, for he had not only used literature 
as the medium through which he had 
taught political and sociological truths, but 
he had contributed his share in the making 
of writers. It had been reported of Shake- 
speare ghat he had said so much and had 
said it so well that all had been said that 
was worth saying, and so he would intro- 
duce with brief remarks the three gentle- 
men whose pleasure it was to welcome Mr 
Low, that he (Mr, Eggleston) might not be 
classed with Shakespeare in this respect. 
He then introduced Mr. Stedman as “ the 
most distinguished man of letters living in 
America."’ Mr. Stedman said in part: 

Had Dr. Low only preceded me here there 
would be no necessity for me to speak, for 
literature would have spoken for itself. It 
is, of course, a great felicity to hear what 
one’s fellow-craftsmen may say of one. But 
that is not the reason why Dr. Low is here 
this evening. It is for what he represents 
rather than what he is that we welcome 
him here. There was a time, and it was 
not so very long ago, when men of letters 
refrained from taking part in affairs which 
we call political. “But now literature can no 
longer be called the fourth estate. The time 
has come when not only literature, but the 
men who make literature, have assumed 
their proper function in affairs. This is a 
most encouraging aspect. It was the reign 
of letters in Athens and in Elizabethan 
London that gave us the most glorious 
records of those periods of history. And 
now the same period seems dawning for us 

Already to diplomacy have we graduated 
members of this guild. But now, almost for 
the first time in recent years, have we seen 
them enter the political life of the Nation. 
One of our most prolific, not to say stren- 
ucus, writers is now at the head of the 
United States Government. Another, charm- 
ing as a poet and subtle as-an essayist, is 
the Secretary of State. And now we have 
another member of the guild at the head of 
our city, which is the second metropolis of 
the world and the first cosmopolis. We 
read in the novels of Dumas of heroes who 
conquered by the sword, but in our day and 
in “the hands of men entirely great "' there 
is an implement which is greater than the 
sword. 

I have known Mr. Low for many years 
and have always been struck with his pas- 
sion for literature. You may note the evi- 
dences of this passion in his earlier ad- 
dresses. He was brought up, so to speak, 
on such men as Tennyson, Lowell, and 
Emerson, and the cherishing care which he 
has bestowed upon the department of Eng- 
lish at Columbia has shown how keenly 
their lessons were appreciated and of the 
vital importance which Mr. Low considered 
literature. His addresses and his writings 
have become important, not merely because 
of the importance of the themes which they 
discussed, but because they had that liter- 
ary merit which enabled them to impart in 
the best possible way what he had to say. 
There can be no world of letters apart from 
the world of life. And it is this method of 
applying literature to the most prosaic 
things that proves Mr. Low to be a worthy 
member of the guild of which we claim 
membership. 

Mr. Low is an idealist, but, 
idealists, he comes nearer the truth than 
these who deal merely with facts. And it 
is this present aspect of the entrance of lit- 
erature into affairs which cannot fall to 
advance the true function of literature and 
elevate it to its proper place in public opin- 
ion Only a few years ago the dramatic 
profession was not thought so highly of as 
it is to-day. But owing to the endeavors 
of a gentieman of the English stage, whose 
infinite taste and artistic perception and 
gentlemanly conduct brought to that pro- 
fession a new standard, the public received 


like all true 





a new and more elevated point of view in | 


judging it The things which may be ac- 
complished for the good by a man who has 
his literary perception well trained are al- 
most infinite. Witerature in this sense is a 
means to a most noble d. Mr. Low's po- 
sition at the moment is even greater and 
possesses greater capabilities for good 
evil than that of the President. For over 
a century our system of National Govern- 
ment has been gradually forming itself, so 
that it now rests upon a sure, firm basis 
while the intricate problems of municipal 
administration are yet to be solved But 
we know what tools Mr. Low has to work 
with. His apprenticeship in administering 
the affairs of a great university has pre 
pared him for the work which now con- 
fronts him, ond by that we may be certain 
he will be most adequately sustained. 


Prof. Thomas was then introduced Ife 
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Yorkers, especially to New Yorkers of the 
kind that are gathered here to-night. And 
as for our guest—well, I surmise that it 
has become familiar to him also. Possibly 
he knows more about it than I do; for I 
am a late comer—a novus homo, who was 
not in at the birth of the new Columbia. 
For this reason, Sir, I cannot help feeling 
that your well-meant courtesy has selected 
the wrong man to speak here of war in the 
presence of Hannibal. But I can at least 
be very brief. 

When Mr. Low became President of Co- 
lumbia twelve years ago the most of the 
elements that now constitute the university 
were already in existence. There was a 
college, with a long and honorable tradi- 
tion, and there was a Law School and a 
School of Mines. A School of Political Sci- 
ence had been established, and a begin- 
ning had been made in other lines of non- 
professional graduate instruction. There 
was no medical college connected with Co- 
lumbia, no college for the science and art 
of teaching, and no college for women. The 
institutions that existed were connected by 
a loose and elastic tie, and to a large extent 
they went their several ways independent- 
ly They were housed on. Forty-ninth Street 
in cramped and outgrown quarters, whieh 
made expansion impossible and greatly 
handicapped the work of many depart- 
ments, 

What has happened during the last twelve 
years is this: The College of Physicians and 
Surgeons and the Teachers College, each 
with a powerful clientage, have been gath- 
ered into the fold, a strong college for wo- 
men has been created, and these three in- 
stitutions have been fused together with 
the others into an organic whole which tis 
to-day permeated with a vigorous univer- 
sity spirit. With the exception of the Med- 
ieal School, which remains on Fifty-ninth 
Street, the various constituents have been 
given a new home on one of the noblest 
university sites in the world. And the 
phy “al and intellectual centre of the new 
system is a magnificent library, which is 
Mr. Low's personal gift. 

In recent years the whole institution has 
felt the quickening thrill of a new life. The 
fame of Columbia has become National and 
international. Graduate instruction has 
been developed in political science, in pure 
and applied science, In philosophy, philol- 
ogy, and education,: untill we have by far 
the largest graduate school in the United 
States. It numbers at present 472; Chicago 
comes next with 386, while Yale has 329 
and Harvard 31}. In total university popu- 
lation—a phrase used to denote students of 
every kind, plus officers of every kind—we 
are second in rank. Harvard has 6,000, Co- 
lumbia 4,590, and next comes Michigan with 
4,156. Lest I seem to boast let me hasten 
to confess, out of deference to the many 
Harvard and Yale men who are no doubt 
here as guests of the elub, that our depart- 
ments of baseball and football! are still in a 
somewhat backward condition. 

Such is the plain, unvarnished tale of the 
new Columbia. It is not all Mr Low's 
work. Some other people have had a hand 
in it. It is possible that some things have 
been whispered in his ear that he himself 
would not have thought of. Still the guid- 
ing hand has been his. His energy and 
devotion, his familiarity with large affairs, 
his tact, his personal winsomeness, and 
his public-spirited generosity—these have 
formed by far the largest’ personal factor 
in the development that has been recounted. 

How swiftly do we make history in this 
rushing age of ours! To us whose daily 
lives are now devoted to her service the 
new Columbia has already become as one of 
the most elemental and firmly bedded facts 
of Manhattan Island. It is hard to think 
of her as non-existent. And yet fifteen 
years ago 
was needed in New York and how to get it. 


It was fortunate, just at that juncture, that | 


the services of Mr. Low were secured; a 
man trained in business and in public life; 
not a scholar, as he himself insists, but a 
man with much of the scholar’s mental 
habit; a man with the concentrated viston 
and the enthusiasm of the scholar, but 
without the scholar’s timidity. The man 
and the mission fitted together like the two 
halves of a hinge. 

There has been some speculation of late 
as to the evolution of the type of the college 
President. A generation ago a clergyman 
was necessary Now we put up with al- 
most anything. IL have no idea what we 
are coming to—looking at the matter as a 
sociological problem—nor do I pretend to 
know what some other man in Mr. Low’s 
place could have accomplished for Colum- 
bia Suffice it to say he has been 
enough for us. And let me remark in pass- 
ing that a small army of professors, each 
with the specialist's pride of opinion, and 
each with his very clear if not always sym- 
metrical views as to the relative import- 
ance of things, is not the easiest aggrega- 
tion in the world to manage. We did not 
always get our schemes through, but this 
made no difference in our loyal affection 
for the President, for we always knew that 
the man at the helm was steering the ship 
for the sake of the ship—in the open day- 
light, with absolute candor, free from all 
subterraneous influences, and with an 
single to the good of Columbia 

Shakespeare will have it that 
that men do lives after them Let 
this may prove true in the case of Mr 
for the evil that he has done inconspk 
uous to the naked and the search for 
it in after time will perhaps benefit micro- 
copical science 3ut regards ~the 
ond part of the Shakespearean proposition, 
it is a sure calculation that the good he ha 
will not be interred with his 
the great university, whose remark 
development in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, is permanent) linked 
with his name, will live on and on, 
tinually renewing its youth, ever adapting 
itself to the needs of the time, the city, and 
th Nation, and always, let us hope, a 
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Such a living monument is more lasting 
than bronze; and it is eminently fitting that 
the head builder of it honored by the 
Authors Club and held grateful remem- 
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distinguished public position one must be- 
come a member of the Authors Club. 

In the short space of four years we have 
given credentials to Secretary Hay as Am- 
bassador to England, to Gen. Porter as 
Ambassador to France, to Andrew D, White 
as Ambassador to Germany,’ to Andrew 
Carnegie as Philanthropy's Ambassador to 
the wosid, and, in the language of Prof. 
Lieber, modesty forbids me to mention a 
fifth. To-night we are assembled to give 
our credentials, and with them godspeed, 
to another member of our little club, who 
in the field of civics, in letters, in educa- 
tion, and as a stanch, sterling, wise, and 
valiant public servant stands as the fore- 
most champion of republican principles in 
municipal affairs, whose election was a 
victory against the corrupt practices of a 
degraded and degrading oligarchy—an oli- 
garchy fattened by the Spoils of office, 
which had trampled in the mud the fair 
fame of our great city; an oligarchy whose 
power had extended upward so that in 
18M, in nominating“a President against its 
will, not the least claim to public favor 
was voiced in the sentiment: “ We love 
him for the enemies he has made.” 

The election @f last month will be mem- 
orable as the greatest battle won for civic 
honor, a victory which is hailed with en- 
couragement and hope in every munict- 
pality of the land, from Philadelphia to 
San Francisco. Permit me to refer to one 
incident In that campaign. Far in the 
night of that 5th of November, when the 
election returns had signaled the victory, 
as the students of Columbia were march- 
ing past the windows of their victorious 
chief they found lying on the sidewalk a 
helpless citizen, intoxicated with the ex- 
citement of the battle Every effort to 
rouse him so as to bring him to his home 
seemed in vain Finally he was asked 
‘Where have you been?” He raised him- 
self and said: “I don’t quite recollect; I 
| don't know whether it was a wedding or a 

funeral, but whatever it was, boys, it was 
a mighty big success."" The fact is, it was 
both a wedding of the Fusion forces with 
good government and the funeral of Tam- 
many Hall. But Tammany Hall has mighty 
powers of resurrection, and the only way to 
guard against that, Mr. Low, is to let no 
incompatibility of temperament estrange 
the Fusion marriage. You have. given 
every evidence of your determination to 
keep that union holy, to cast out the spirits 
of evil, and to be the master in your mu- 
nicipal establishment. 

Your life, Sir, has been one of distin- 
guished public service and munificence 
first as Mayor of your native city, then as 
the President of your Alma Mater, Colum- 
bia College, which you raised from re- 
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of our times, and now you take the helm 
as the Chief Magistgate of the metropolitan 
eity of this content; but your public 
services have been yet in a broader sphere 

as one of the delegates from the United 
States to the Peace Congress at The Hague, 
which framed the most important, and 
destined to be the most beneficial and far- 
reaching, tnternational act since the dawn 
of civilization. These are the stations of 
public honor you have filled with distin- 
guished merit. For such services still high- 
er honors stand on tiptoe waiting to lead 
you upward, and we, your colleagues, will 
be here to wish you godspeed and to issue 
our credentials, for eur capacity is as un- 
limited as our best wishes for you are 
boundless. Go on; the Authors Club is 
with you; we will try and keep up with you 
with our pens to record the history you 
are making, “‘Nor set dowh aught in 
malice.” 


A fine and sympathetic tribute which Mr. 
Straus paid to the late George E. Waring, 
who was a member of the Authors Club, 


met with a responsive expression from 


| every one within the range of the speaker's 


voice. Mr. Eggleston then introduced in his 
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of the Crokerian Cipher. And the key of | Affairs for the British Crown. The pres- 


key 
read 


elusive the 
however, 


been quite as as 
of the other We can now. 
the Crokerian Cipher with 
great inventor himself has furnished us the 
key “IT am in politics for my pocket.’ 
When Mr. Bryan pronounced that famous 
tribute: “Greatis Tammany, and Croker is 
its prophet,’ by the heip of the key we 
were enabled to interpret it arighy, and it 
read to us; *‘ Great is Tammany, for Croker 
is in it for profit.” r 

Ten years ago Mr. Joseph Pulitzer of 
The New York World established a series 
of scholarships for the benefit of the youth 
of this city, which was most eloquently in 
need of them Seven scholarships of $250 
each were annually offered that boys with 
a desire to enter college might profit by 
them. Mr. Pulitzer knew, from his own ex- 
perience, that between the ages of fourteen 
and sixteen years many promising youths 
are prevented from furthering their educa 
tion because it ary for them 
earn money to help support their families 
Mr. Pulitzer, therefom, would buy these 
boys’ time from their parents. Ten years 
ago, however, there were no high schools in 
New York, and the breach between the 
grammar schools and Columbia College ob- 
structed, for the time, the great ends which 
Mr. Pulitzer had in view In talking 
him about the matter we came to a conclu- 
and the result was the use the 
Horace Mann School, which sufficiently 
bridged the breach. And Mr. Pulitzer gra- 
ciously contributed to its support, while 
Columbia, on her side, was glad to be able 
to receive the bearers of his scholarships 
without charging them tuition. 

Thus Mr. Pulitzer 
furnishing seventy 
means acquire higher 
speak of this subject somewhat 
now, because I have just received the news 
that a holder of one of 
hag received appointment 
trict Attorney office, where he is now 
ready to pay back to the public the 
which he has received as a public student 
I am informed that he owes his appoint- 
ment to the fact that his knowledge of 
languages—he speaks Yiddish and Ru 
besides German, French, and Italian 
be found of great service at the Di 
Attorney's office in dealing with the 
constantly arising in our great east side 

Mr. Siraus has been good enough to men- 
tion my tion with The Hague 
ference gentlemen, it almo 
that ever that gress 

essions we have had nothing but wars 
rumors of wars And I sometimes think 
that it would have been a good thing if the 
Congress had continued to sit. Thefe was 
no mistake about its moral inf at the 
time But even if we » not in the 
wars in South Africa and the Philippines its 

tual effect, we may be sure that when 
similar contingencies @rise the powers of 
the world will think twice before embarking 
upon hostilitic against weaker peoples, 
who, through The Hague Conference, have 
received the moral support of the world 
And if, in my approaching duties, the 
head Magistrate city 

Fusion are inclined to show signs of 
hostility, toward another, T shall most 
certainly invoke the aid of arbitration and 
conference 
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one 


a peace 
We heard the other day of the 
news that Marconi belheved that 
recognized in Newfoundland the wireless 
telegraphic signals transmitted from the 
coast of Cornwall I trust that I may 
equally able to distinguish wireless signals 
sent me from every remote part of this 
great city, and IT shall consider it my priv- 
ilege to recognize them 
that they represent the 
needs of the many and varied el 
this city It should be the function of 
Mayor to receive all that is destined 
benefit the public and to transmute it into 
action You must, therefore, not under- 
stand me saying that the influence 
represented here is the only one to which I 
shall respond I trust I shall 
fortunate to receive messages 
homely and the simple and the 
from whatever quarter they may 
from the east side, from the west side, from 
the north and from the south, It is, there- 
fore, because I have abundant faith In the 
source of these messages and the power for 
which their united and continued 
transmission brings me that I go to take 
up my work. And if I shall prove a suc- 
cessful fnterpreter of the best that 
these messages which I shal! receive from 
the public I shall consider that it is for me 
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Bibliography of Ruskin. 
Miss Ethel Jameson of Detroit, Mich., ha 
recently had printed at the Riverside Press, 

Cambridge, for iss A 
graphical Contribution to the Studs 
Ruskin This work, a 
was intended 
library 


private 


original! 
in 


a thesi re 


as 
the 


being 


sciences she was taking at 
this 
with. numerous 
it may 


and readers of 


Chicago; matter 
form, 
that 


students 


University of 
printed in 
‘in the 
of use to the many 
John Ruskin 
Whatever merit the book may 
is ir 
by 


book 


additions hope 


prove 


po it 
bibliograph * Boc 


chapter 


no sense a true ks 
ogically a 
f the 
being 
fashion. But 
is an exact s¢ , and the items given 
such list are not described in sufficient de- 
1 well 
sa bare 


Production Chrono! 


forming but a small portion nm 


me arest t treated in 
bibliography 
lenc in 
tail to give it the value belonging to 
check list. Miss Jam 
1 dates, ng transcripts 
of title pages and all other details ge < 
A thoroughly 
be 
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made on give 
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well made bibliography should 


or other 
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of all 
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an curate satisfactory 
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In the present 
publication give 
Painters, Vol. I., 1843,"" whereas 
known that the first 
was Ruskin’s prize poem, “ Sal 
Elephanta,'’ Oxford, 1839 
There is also grave doubts as 
for en a well-made Ru 
ography The has already ec 
covered; Richard Herne Sheperd, 


make up 
she 
accurate 

kin's first 


it is well 


separate public 
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ey new kin 


field n well 


ibout sixty page 


much accurate data as to 
Ruskin issues down to that 
publication of this 

Wise, equally 
bibliographer, is 


work which I 


which included 
separate 
Since the 
Thomas J 
-ollector and 
1803 a two volume 
tirely worthy being 
bibliography of Ruskin 
On the other hand, Miss Jameson’ 
ume be to be of the 
value the student and reader of 
Her without doubt embodies 
extensive reading and 
information in very 


time 
Mr 
known as 


volume 
well 
sned in ISSo 


of called a definite 


8 vol- 
greatest 
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to 
book 
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is in | 
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, great honor to have been chosen the May- | 


or of New York. 


About 20) other were present, 
among them Fenr) 

sheler, Dr. John S58. 
Bostwick, Henry 8. Brooks, John 
Champlin, Col. William C. Church, 
Titus M. Coan, Thomas B. Connery, Mon- 
cure D. Conway, Prof. Franklin H. Gid- 
dings, Ripley Hitchcock, Henry Holt, Er- 
nest Ingersoll Rossiter Johnson, Charles de 
Kay, W. D. McCracken, William H. Me- 
Elgoy, Albert Mathews, Charles L. Nor- 
ton, Duffield Osborne, William O. Part- 
ridge, George H. Putnam, Frederick §&. 
Dellenbaugh, Edwin R. A. Seligman, Ste- 
phen H. Thayer, Charles Battell Loomis, 
Charlies Henry Webb, Arthur B. Maurice, 
Charles G. Whiting, John 8. Wood, 
R. Lamb, Mornay Williams, Prot. 
Adolphe Cohn, Frederick A. Stokes, 
Marion Wilcox, Arthur’ Von Briesen, 
George L. Rives, Justice Bischoff, Jus- 
tice-elect Greenbaum, Dean Hoffman, E. 
R. L. Gould, Recorder Goff, C. V. Fornes, 
Judges Newburger and McMahon, Justice 
Leventritt, Judge Bartlett, Dr. H. M. Leip- 
ziger, George B. Post, Jacob A. Cantor, 
the Rev. John W. Chadwick, and F. W. 


Halsey. 


persons 


Billings, Arthur 
Dd. 


o 


Robert W. Chambers, author of “ Car- 
digan,” was recently invited te make an 
address at the ceremonies incident to the 
dedication of the monument which marks 
the Revolutionary battlefield of Johnstown. 
Mr. Chambers was presented with a silver 
memento by the people of the town, who 
appreciate the author's fine historical work 
in “ Cardigan,” of which the opening scene 
occurs in 1774 at the old Colonial mansion, 
near Johnstown, once occupied by Sir Will- 
iam Johnson, when Commissioner of Indian 


Apbey, Joseph A. Alt- | 
E. | 





; is followed by 
Dr. | 


“per 
at 


chapter, 
Facts in the Life of Ruskin,” 
of biography in short 
main events of his 
This is succeeded by short estimates 
of the man, taken from well known av- 
thorities, touching upon Ruskin an au- 
thority on art, as to his purely literary 
work, as a religious thinker, and as 
cialist—a few estimates of Ruskin's 
sonality having been added. This section 
the chronological list 
ready referred to;.other sections taking up 
“British Editions of Ruskin's Books,” 
“ Foreign Editions,” and a list of “ Books 
Composed of and Containing Selections 


Ruskin The first and longest 


is a sort 


as 


a su- 


| from Ruskin's Writings; Also of Books for 
| Which 


He Wrote Prefaces, Notes, Let- 
ters, &c."" A list of “ Books Concerning 
John Ruskin: His Life, Works, and Writ- 
ings,’’ is followed by a bibliography of 
magazine articles, both English and foreign. 

The volume contains a good frontispiece 
portrait of Ruskin, after a pen and ink 
sketch by Miss Jameson, and may be ob- 
tained at $2 net per copy from the author, 
“The Wihdermere," Detroit, Mich. 
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Miss Margaret Horton Potter, whese 
novel, “The House de Mailly," which 
the author insists on calling “‘The House 
of de Mailly,""” was one of the successful 
bouks of the present year, will be married 
on New Year's Day to Mr. John Donald 
Black of Chicago, son of Gen. John C. 
Biack, who was Commissioner of Pensions 
under President Cleveland. Miss Potter, 
who is only twenty years old, has already 
written four books. She possesses a strong 
a active mind, and is an indefatigable 
worker; she has almost eompieted a new 
novel, the scene of which is laid in ancient 
Batylon, and which Harper & Brothers 
will publish in 1902. 
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WALL STREET WONDERS 


Much curiosity has been aroused by the ingenious title of 
Mr. Frederick M. Adams's novel, 


THE 


Kidnapped Millionaires 


Those whé have reai the book appreciate Mr. Adams’s skillfulness and 


fine concepiion in originating a story of “ To-day ” with all the elements 
As the Pub‘ishers, we will not detract from your pleasure 


These men say so. 


of success in it, 


by revealing the plo. You have a treat in store. 


‘AS a of Wall Screet personal acquaintance 


in The Kidnapped Mil- 


i-graduate ving a 


m 


with the principal characters introduced in mask 


find the book yithout a dull paragraph 


E. C. Benedict. 


lHionaires, I 


“I have read The Kidnapped Millionaires with not only great interest, 


but with very great profit. Mr. Adams has managed to combine ro- 


mance, economics and business in a happy and pleasurable tale, full of hu- 


really 


mor and serious common sense.” 


Joseph B. Foraker, 


VU. S. Senator from Ohio. 
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THE THIRD EDITION OF 


Sir Richard Calmady 


IS NOW READY. 


| 
HIS statement may sound rather weak in these days of “six best sell- 
ing books,” but it should be remembered that Ca/mady is not an _ 
historical romance, but a deeply serious work, It offers not a single duel, | 
not a hairbreadth escape and never a mirked pack of cards. Neverthe- 
less, the book, by its inherent strength, by its absorbing interest, by the 
masterful delineation of all its characters, great and small, has begun to 
arouse public atteation to a remarkab'e degree, It is a novel to challenge 
a tair and honest comparison with the very best work of George Eliot, 
and Mrs. St. Leger Harrison, the author of it, has by general consent been 
paced above Mr:. Humphzy Ward as a mas‘er in the art of depicting 
certain phases of life and character as they exist in Engiand to-day. 





A Much-Discussed Novel. 
What Is the Title? 


(See Page 10/0.) 
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A CALENDAR 
OF OLD NEW YORK 


Compiled by Charles lemstrect, 
Author of “Nooks and Corners 
of Old New York.” 

A beautiful and charming Calendar rem 
iniscent of the early days of Manhattan, 
containing sketches of interesting and 
historic spots with appropriate text and 
introjuction by Mr. Hiemstreet. Half tone 
——— views of the same spots as they 


appeat to-day add to its attractiveness 
eautifully Printed, ribbon tied 
Price, $1.00 postpaid. 


18th St., N.Y. 


and boxed. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


mame 
INANCIAL CRISES,” to- 
gether with “ Periods cf 
Industrial and Commercial 
Depression,” by Theodore 
E. Burton, is the title of 
an important: book which 
D. Appleton & Co. will 
publish early in the new year. According 
to the author, where industrial develop- 
ment ts greatest, there is the largest like- 
lihood of crises; but he also notes the 
great advance in recent years in the udop- 
tion of preventives of crises, and he calls 
aitention to the greater prominence in 
recent years of periods of depression and 
also periods of prosperity, and the de- 
ereased prominence of sharp and severe 
crises or panics. Another point of impor- 
tarce is the subject of export and import 
statistics. 
*,° 

‘“*Mh_.isieur Martin” is the title of a long 
remance of the last year of the seventh 
ventury, the scene of which is laid In Swe- 
dep, The author is said to be a well-known 
Oxford don whose name has for many 
years been connected with educational pub- 
lications of a high order. The work will 
first be brought out anonymously by G. P. 

Putnam's Sons. 

°,* 

Charles Sons 


has 


Scribner's 
Ruling Passion” 
thousand, while 
are rapidly approach- 


Reports from 
show that ‘The 

reached its sixtieth 
for ** The Cavalier 

ing 100,000, 


sales 


se 
* 

As many copies of “ The Crisis" have 
been sold in six months, the Macmillan 
Company say, as have been sold of “ Rich- 
ard Carvel” in the two years since it was 
published. The sale of each has now 
reached the figure of 375,000 copies 


+ 
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continues to 
Doubl 


actual 


The popularity of “ Kim’ 

The American publishers 
state that the 

week were 6,310 
*,° 


ase. 
Page & 
day 


Co., 
sales one last 
Italian romanc 
although published over i 
years ago, has just been sent to pr¢ for 
ity-third edition by Henry Holt & 
The same publishers announce that 
1¢ Courtot Memoirs, h give vivid 
pictures of France and Germany durit 
after “The Terror,’ have just 
press for the fourth time in this ¢ 
In England and Germany 


the book 
met with similar suc 
* @¢ 


Mrs. Voynich's 


whi 


ess 
: 
poems of that well-known Canadi 
versemaker, William Henry Drumm 
are being published by G. P. Putnam 
Song in two uniform volume ‘The Habi 
tant and Other Poem: and 
Courteau This is an elab 
tistically made autograph edition, 
cludes only 1,000 sets. There are 
tions on Japan vellum by Fred 
burn and an introduction in 
Louis Frechette of Montreal 


‘ynthia,"’ by Marg 
trations by G £ 


The 


rate an 


illustra 


rick 8 


ren 


The Princess ¢ 
Bryant, with illus 
Havelka, is somewhat emphatically 
by the publishers, Funk & 
nalls Company, as “ not being among 
* best-selling books; in fact, there i 
most a hope expressed that it may ne 
arrive at that distinction. All the same, it 
is said to be a good story, well written, and 
full of human interest. The scene is laid 
in a mythical kingdom of the Old World, 
but the author does not spoil the charm of 
realism by telling of vain searches on 
king- 
right on with 
could be no 
reader as to 


and 


nounced 


She goes 
there 
the 
characters, 


dom of Romanza. 
her narrative as though 
question in the mind of 
the reality of scenes, 
events. 
*,° 

‘Antique Gems from the Greek and 
Latin” is a collection of ancient classic 
fragments translated into English by com- 
and experienced scholars These 
translations are faced by the Greek or 
Latin, and printed from the best European 
classical texts; introductions giving an ac- 
count of the lives and works of the authors 
prefixed; and explanations of manners, 
customs, and historical allusions have been 
where necessary. Each volume of 
the series has its own note, each is differ- 
ent from the others in its decoration, and 
in the of illustrations the artists 
have attempted to catch the spirit of the 
authors and their times. One thousand sets 
will be printed only for 
tribution among the bona-fide s 
They will be printed solely for such pr 
distribution and will be procurable onby 
from George Barrie & Son of Philadelphia 

°,* 
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ivate 


“Caroline the Illustrious 
of Geor [I., and Sometime Queen Regent: 
A-Study of Her Life and Times,” by W. I! 
Wilkins, M. A., F. 8. A., will be publi ] 
immediately by Longmans, Green & Co 
his preface the author writes that Que 
Caroline *‘ was by far the greatest 
land’s Queen ‘onsort,. and wield 
authority over political af 

Queens-Regnant with th 

zabeth, and, in quite 

ia. The t 
until her d : 1 

the reign of Q 

for that period Cart 
with Walp And air ng 
great principles of l 
erty, were 
mainte 
were firmly ¢ 


Queen Consort 


not 


rmuld be 
called Ca 


civ 
then boun 
the Hanover 


tablishe 


nance of 


John Lane 
ographs by T. R. W 

cient royal ilaces in 

He note the end of Quee 

and the beginning of I 

ing ‘‘a desirable time to ither $ 
some slight record of these buildings, 
which have been so many 
vents of English for well-nigh 
theusand years.” Hie thinks that in the 
palaces, or remains of palaces, thirteen in 
all, of which he treats, the. nation ha a 
unique series of buildings He says In 
the halls of Westminster, Eltham, and 
Hampton Court there is an unsurpas 
tric of Gothic roof ind that of Crosby 
Hali is litt inferior to them, although 
coats of varnish have made 30 
dark that its beauties are difficult to dis- 
cern.’ The book has compiled by 
Frederic Chapman 


is publis 


enacted stirring 


history 


notes 


McClure's 


*¢ 
. 


‘Army Jack,"’ in Januar 











number, is the biography of an “ old white 
bulldog,’ and appears to be told with a 
touching soldierly frankness and sincerity. 
Jack was “ just an every-day bulldog,’ and 
nothing more; but when he comes to die 
and is buried with military honors, you do 
not think badly of his master, who did not 
stand dry-eyed at his grave. 
*,* 

The leading feature of Harper's Maga- 
zine for January is the first part of a nov- 
elette by Mark Twain, entitled ‘* A Double- 
Barreled Detective Story.” There are 
twenty-four pages in color and tint, of 
which eleven are by Howard Pyle to illus- 
trate his “ North-Folk Legends of the 
Sea.” There ig also an article on “ Lon- 
don and New York,"’ by Sydney Brooks, in 
which he compares the characteristics of 
the two great cities. 

6° 

“Folly in Falryland" is by Carolyn 
Wells and published by the Henry Altemus 
Company. Folly, whose full name is Flo- 
rinda, went to Fairyland, and, unlike 
Aiice in Wonderland, who saw queer, 
unusual creatures, she saw Aladdin, Cin- 
derella, and the Queen of Hearts in their 
palaces, and traveled over the whole realm 


with Puss in Boots and became acquainted | 


with the other heroes and heroines of 
Fairyland In short, Folly saw every 
character ever heard of in nursery lore. 

s,* 

‘A Masque of Days,” from the Last Es- 
says of Elia, by Walter Crane, is published 
by Cassell & Co. The passage which 
gins: the “Essay of Elia," entitled “ Re- 
joicing Upon the New Year's Coming of 
Age,” forms the ynote to Mr. Crane's 
new work. He says: “ The old year being 
dead and the new year coming of age 
which he does by calendar law, as soon as 
the breath is out of the old gentleman's 
body, nothing would serve the young spark 
but he must give a dinner upon the oc- 
casion, to which all the days in the 
were invited 


year 
*,* 

* Tommy 

A. Ober, is 

Altemus 


and adver 


fourteen, 


Ioster’s Adventures,"’ by Fr 
being published by the er 
Company It deals with the trav 
itures of Tommy, a lively boy of 
who ‘Out West” with hi 
nts. The this story lives with 
ndians, and becomes a fast friend of an 
Indian boy, who saves him from pris 
rommy having been rrested because he 
shot an Indian dog, mistaking it for a 
Mr. Ober has lived with Indians 
had opportunity to study 
His illustrated by Stanley 


par hero of 


coyote 


and has the In- 
dian life 


M. Arthur 


book Is 
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late Mis 
which were 
Expositions, 
week and «¢ 
Miss Prat were aws 
it Paris and a bronze 
The features of her we 
voling and in 
Bards! 
was heund in gr 
with repeated twi 
broken circles to 1 on the front 
“am Day by Kenneth Grahame, 
bound in specially colored cowhide in 
red. C ntionalized lotus ik 
blooms were decorative motifs The 
head, tail, and front of the book's edges 
were gauffered in gold on red. The Book 
of the Native by Charles G. D. Roberts, 
had a binding of ooze cow sewed on leather 
thongs, the sheets being laced on to the 
cover, making it a unique binding A few 
miniature painting on ivory and other 
bases by Miss Anna L. Prat and some 
decorative leather werk by Miss Rosanna 
Prat shown. 
*.* 
letters to Josephine- 
them passionate love letters—are being col- 
lected by Henry F’. Hall, who will trans- 
late them into English for a single volume 
which will be published in England shortly 
by Dent. The letters are linked into con- 
secutive form by a social and historical 
chronicle of the years in which Napoleon 
and Josephine were such great figures 
This chronicle is compiled from contempo- 
rary sources. The book has photogravure 
portraits of Napoleon and Josephine. The 
Macmillan Company will publish the work 
in America 
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Hale’s “ Memorie 
now running serially 
contains things he heard 
saw. The papers are 
full of anecdotes about old days Dr. Hale 
believes that he saw Lafayette, has had 
Nathan Hale's cap his head, and has 
talked with several men who had personal 
knowledge of Washin 1 could tell of 
Revolut iry incidents é I ] 

ent of memort which 
peared, irg devoted to s 
emi-tra il matter of this 
many u ual portraits and 


Dr. Edward Everett 
of a Hundred Years,” 
in The Outlook, 
as weil as t 12s he 


on 


gton 


mi-}! 
kind, 


ely 


has 


tions of 


Tale 
lition Tl 


, bound tn . 


‘anterbury 
sued in a limited « 
cemprise 101 copies 
lum, numbered 
tained by 
twenty- copies, 
tie clasps, lettered from 
wili have in each 


and sig and ¢ 
A special edition of 
bound in vellum, with 

nd signed, 


AtoZ, a 
an illuminated tit 


subscribing 


copy 





| by 


| Orders.”’ 


be- | 


page and six large initials, hand painted by 
Willlaw Cushiag Bam2urgh, who has also 
prov.4e% af introduction to the poem. The 
initzafs will be painted in the artistic style 
of the fourteenth century, while the body 
of the poem will be printed from a font of 
black-letter type on Whatman hand-made 
paper; and in size the edition will be a 
small octavo. The four reproductions 
which will illustrate the edition will com- 
prise one of Houbraken’s engraved portraits 
of Chaucer, another of the first page of the 
Tale from the Pynson Chaucer of 1490, a 
third of Occleve's miniature portrait of 
Chaucer, and the fourth a print of the Can- 
terbury Pilgrims from a miniature in the 
British Museum. 
*,* 

Longmans, Green & Co. are publishing 
“Roads to Rome: Being Personal Records 
of Some of the More Recent Converts to 
the Catholic Faith,” with an introductéga 
his Eminence Cardinal Vaughan, Ar‘s- 
bishop of Westminster, compiled and edited 
by the author of “Ten Years in Anglican 
Among the contributors are Lord 
Brampton, (Sir Henry Hawkins;) Sir Henry 
Bellingham, Bart.; Dr. Edward Berdoe, the 
Bishop cf Clifton; the Rev. W. O. Sutcliffe, 
the Rev. Bedc Camm, O. 8S. B.:; the Bishop 
of Emmaus; C. Kegan Paul, Esq., and the 
Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle. The 
same house will issue very shortly Luke 
Delmege,"’ by the Rev. P. A. Sheehan, par- 
ish priest of Doneraile, County Cork. 


Ginn & Co. of Boston are publishing for 
the holidays “A Text Book Bulletin,” a neat 
little book put together in pamphiet form, 
containing descriptions of books for the use 
of elementary Among the subjects 
treated of in the pamphlet is one on spell- 
ing, by George B. Aiton; another on “ The 
Study of Astronomy in the Common 
Schwols by Jermain G. Porter. The bul- 
letin is fully illustrated, and may be had on 
application 
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Interesting Letters Addressed to 


ETTERS to Washington’ 
to be read in the volume 
under notice -comprise the 
correspondence addressed 
to the Father of his Coun- 
try between the years 1770 
and 1774. In 

ington was thirty-eight years of age. 

Bleven years before he had married Mrs. 

Martha Custis, and shortly after his mar- 

rlage Washington was living at Mount 

Vernon, attending closely to the planta- 

tion, and occupied with the growing of 

wheat and tobacco. His Winters were 
passed in Willlamsburg, as he was a mem- 
ber of the Provincial Assembly. All kinds 
and conditions of people wrote to Wash- 
ington, sometimes in regard to his busi- 
ness, but just often ,in relation to 
their own affairs. Through the many let- 
ters printed in this volume a capital idea 
may be had of the ways and manners of 
a period immediately before the Revolu- 
tion. Generally people who write are at 
least natural, and though the words they 
use may be neither choice, nor the gram- 
sincerity is shown 
if one can use 
been a 


= 


as 


mar correct, at least 
The Mount Vernon “ mail” 
am modern must 
heavy one. 

The Rey. Jonathan Boucher, an Eng- 
lish clergyman, bad much to say in regard 
to the bringing up and education of John 
Parke Custis. He writes often and at great 
length 

The following extracts will give a 
idea of the pedagogic style of the 
(1770.) The lad, it was proposed, should go 
abroad: 


expression have 


fair 
day, 


I mean not to take upon Me to advise 
You in the Matter: Yet | cannot help giv- 
ing it You ax my opinion that from what 
I know of Him, Travelling will be of pecu- 
liar Service to Him. And as He is now 
advancing fast to that period of Life, much 
the most hazardous, the Expedient, if ever 
adopted at all, should be resolved on Early 
put in Execution, at least, in two Years 
from this Time, Let this be said with- 
out any Suspicion of my «aiming to re- 
flect on any Individuals: the Reflexion is 
not confined to Virginia But there is a 
certain Captiousness in some of y'r Coun- 
trymen which we cannot but lament, tho 
I freely pardon as being y'e ebullition of 
Zeal for the Country. * * * 1 have ob- 
served his growing * * * without the 
Power of preventing it. To a Youth brought 
up in the calm, easy, & rational Manner 
that He has, the ordinary Means of violent 
Restraint or Controll wou'd I _ believe, 
rather defeat, than promote a Reformation. 
* * * There are but two Cases in which 
I can forsee much real Danger to_ this 
young Gentleman; * * * I mean his Love 
cf Ease & Love of Pleasure. * * * There 
are not that | knaw of, more idle or pleas- 
ureable People in Annapolis than in any 
other Town containing as Equal Number 
of Inhabitants. * * * One inspires Him 
with a Passion for Dress—Another for Rac- 
ing, Foxhunting, &c—Even the grave Coll 
Sharpe, You see let Him to talk of Guns & 
Rifles with much more Satisfaction than I 
can persuade Him to talk of Books or Liter- 
ary Subjects. 

Here is a 
Parke Custis 
King's College in 1 

I have a large parlour with two Studys 
or closets, each large enough to contain a 


John 
from 


letter of 
written 


ot a 
mother 


portion 


to his 


bed, trunk & couple of chairs, one I sleep | 


the other Joe calls his, my chamber & 
parlour arc paper'd, with a cheap tho’ very 
pretty Paper, the other is painted; my 
furniture consists of six chairs, 2 Tables, 
with a few paultry Pictures; [ have an ex- 
cellent Bed, & in short every thing very 
convenient & clever I generally get up 
about Six or a Little later after, dress 
myself, go to chappel, by the time that 
Prayers are over, Joe has me a lIlttle 
Breakfast, to which I sit down very con- 
tentedly, & after eating heartily, I thank 
God, & go to my studys, with which I am 
employed till twelve; then I take a walk 
& return about one, dine with the Profes- 
sors, & after dinner study till Six, at which 
time the Bell alWays rings for Prayers; 
they being over College is broke up & then 
we take what Amusement we please. 

Joseph Valentine was manager of 
Custis estate, on the York River. 
Spring and Summer of 1771 were 
spicious, and he writes: 

The last time [ Wrote to you I acquainted 
you with the misfortain of our Crops Being 
droundec, overdone with the wet and now 
it is ass Bad the other way, have no Rain 
Sence, to do any Service to the Corn 
tobaco & it Burns up for being over done 
with the wet before it Cannot stand the 


in, 


the 
The 


not au- 


drouth now the Corn Cannot Shoot out now | 


nor fill the tobaco the Roots of it was So 
much Soba (*) and overcome with the Rain 
before the drouth Burns it up at the Bot- 
tom & fires at Such a Rate that [ © 
Scarcely tel what to do with it. * * * 


Bryan Fairfax was a 
1772 wrote a 
ington relating 
“600 Acres on 
conclusion adds this: 

If it should 


sportsman In 
letter to Wash- 
certain tract land, 
Creek,"’ the 


he business 


to a of 


Goose and at 


either of the 
Hounds sent down lately should not plase 
you I beg you to have the first offer 
them. * * * [ meytion this because I am 
convinced that all Sportsmen, do not look 
on Dogs in the same Light, of which you 
are also satisfied from the many super- 
ex lent dogs you have had given you 
which have not answered y'r Expectation. 
Some allowance must be made for preju- 
dice, perhaps therefore you'll not think 
Rouser equal to Ringwood, tho’ I do ex- 
pect that he is cloxemouthed. Dabster tho’ 
a great Babbler at first, I liked the best of 
the three; which [ mention lest he should 
at first from want of Practice return to 
his Babbling. and you should condemn him 
too soon. Tho' you did not seem to like 
Ranger | really think he was as good a 
Dog as e'er I had except his want of Nose— 
Rouser is exactly such another in 
respect. Two of my hounds-running : 
yesterday, great part of the day hath 
vived the Subject in my Mind & 
caused this postscript 


Col Mercer, an agent of the Ohio 
Company in Englaga, writes to Washington 
from Dublin in 1770, and 
the troubles of Mrs 


I wrote you from hense about 
since, at the Request of Mr 


*LETTERS TO WASHING 
ACCOMPANYING PAPERS. Published 
by the Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America. . Edited by Stanislaus Murray Ham- 
fiton. Vol. LV. 1770-1774. Cloth. 9x6 inches 
Pp. 400. New York Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $5. 
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re- 
have 


George 
informs him 
Savage: 

two Months 
Savage, pray- 
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an | 


| Guilt 


of | 
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; conclude 


i ae eat wv: 
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ing you to do, what her own Letter now 
she says repeats, and enforces. I believe 
the poor Woman has but a bad Time, as 
she is among other Things, at the tender 
Age of threescbre and ten, denied the Use 
ot Pen Ink Paper & Romances, and a fre- 
quent Use of the Strap is substituted in 
the Place of Amusements—this she tells me 
herself, and an old Lady who visits me 
with her assures me-it-is-but-too-true. 
* * * { hope to kiss your Hand in_ our 
native Country the Beginning of the Sum- 
mer, as | shall go to England in a few 
Days, & put myself on Board the first 


! Spring Ship bound to the Land of Promise. 


| By C , ’ rs. Washington. 
1770 Wash- | My Compliments wait on Mrs, Washington 


Dr. John Connolly's letter of !772 is of 
great interest in a sclentific way. He tells 
Washington of the remains of the great 
Connolly had read Hunter's lect- 
ures on the gigantic forms of the past, Tile 
describes the salt licks on the “great 
Miamis River ": 


There Licks (so much frequented by Buf- 
faloe at present) are an Assemblage of a 
variety of Springs (the head sources cof a 
smali Creek allready mentioned) tho’ not 
currently discharging the Water as gen- 
erally happens but slowly oozing thro’ the 
Earth it becomes strongly impregnated with 
nitrous or saline particles & nearly re- 
sembles the Washings of a dirty lrasil, 
(Anchor tce,) communicating a Salt Taste 
to the Tongue when applied. The Lick 
particularly where the large Bones ure iow 
found is the most Western one; having a 
high reddish Bank upon the West in the 
sides of which you may perceive a »umber 
of Bones, of different sizes variously pro- 
jecting. Tha Black Mud forming the Lick, 


| may contain near half an acre, of glutinous 
} & olly-like substance, so that 


unweildy 
no doubt 


these Animals must have been, 
became so effectually engulphed, that all 
attempts to extricate themselves became 
fruitless, & thus accounts for their general 
destruction at this place, * * * I discov- 
ered an under Jaw very little affected by 
Time with all the Teeth perfectly secure. 
This was really a Curiosity, and could not 
fail giving One an Astonishing Lica of the 
vast Body it helped to constitute, 


Capt. John Posey is called upon to make 
a settlement for some money 
he thus explains why he is not a rich man. 


he owes, and 


I could (have) been able to (have) Satis- 
fied all my old Arrears, Some Months 
Agoe, by marrying (an) old widow woman 
this County, She had Large Soms (of) 
Cash by her and Pritty good Ks't—She is as 
thick as she was high—And gits drunk at 
Least three or four (times) a week—which 
is Disagreeable to me—has Valliant Sperrit 
when Drunk—its been (a) Great Daspute In 
my Mind what to Doe,—I believe [| shu‘d 
ll Resk’s—if my Last wife, had been 
an Even temper’d woman, but her Sperrit, 
me such (a) Shock—that I am 
afraid to Run the Ff k again, when I see 
the object before my Ey(e)s (it) is Disa- 
greeable * * * 

Washington put up herrings for the 


ket. Robert Adam of Alexandria 


mar- 
writes 


{about a consignment (1771:) 


I was this Morning a good deal Alarmed 
when we began to Overhaul your Herrings; 
the first 3 or 4 Barrels we opened were in 
exceeding Bad Order. On the Top they 
were laid in pramiscuously without either 
form of packing or Salt and most of those 
filled up with were really Spoiled Herrings 
I had then determined to Relieve you, and 
proceed no further, thinking that it would 
be against your interest to ship them as at 
all Events you had the freight to pay, but 
then [ was determined to have a General 
of them and to my satisfaction I 
them in General turn out much bet- 
ter than they did at the beginning. 


Washington wanted to have Germans to 
work on some of his land, as the following 
This letter is from 

and was written 


correspondence shows. 
Jchn David Woelpper, 
from Philadelphia, March 1774: 

When Mr. Young mentioned in conversa- 
tion your desire of importing Palatines to 
settle your Lands on the Ohio, the remem- 


brance of Captain Hyndmans having re- 
fused to aecept a freight of 500 of these Peo- 


| ple, produced in me the theught, that per- 


of our Com- 
the number 


haps through the channell 
pany’s Agent at Rotterdam, 
you want might be procured; and as our 
Ships frequently come from thence to this 
the importing them might be of 
advantage to both of us. Sir, as you have 
Some Intainsion to Impord Some of my 
Countery man, To Sattlen your Land, and 


' to Resolve your Quistion, which has macke, 


to your Servant, To which [ will give you, 
my fIlumble answer, to the best of my 
knowledge, and Information, by the oldish 
(oldest) pallations Importer Samuel Howel 
* * * it is Some Times a great Lifficulty 
to get them, In Holland, or Germany, On 
Ace't of the Inteopretors: or what are 
called Newianders; when these go to Gar- 
many, Some Tack up Some Monye, by the 
Marchant Inholland, and Some not, when 
they come back to Holland The Marcht 
there, offert them Some Money, who give 
most to him, git all the peopell which come 
tohim. © ° ° 

The niceties of stationery are 
presented, when Mme. Sarah 
apologizes to Washington, 
of paper she writes on. The 
Vishamble Street, Dublin, in 

Mrs. Bomford requests Coll 
will be so obliging as to 
widressing him on Paper suitable to his 
Station, and agreeable to the Character 
in Life wou'd wish to support, but 
Paper wou'd require a double Cover, 
Mrs. Bomford imagines on this occasion it 
wou'd be quite improper to put Coll, Wash- 
ington to any trouble or expence that cou'd 
possibly be avoided. 


amusingly 
Bomford 
the kind 
lived in 


as to 
lady 
1774. 
Washington 
excuse her not 


she 


Violence in Book Advertising. 
Vew York Times Saturday Review of Booka: 
I have been much interested in your dis- 
cussion of the manners of book adver- 
tising It is somewhat wearying to 
template the book advertiserents of tt 


con- 


| present time, each screaming at the top of 


what 
in 
and 


its voice to drown out 
publisher has to say, but agree- 
able hubbub blackness of 
type are not the only objectionable features 
Publishers adopt other means 
to make themselves heard above the din of 
these competitive 

The of 


presence 


every 
this di 
largeness 


strenuously 
prolific 
of an uncalled-for 
fulness and arrogance, which are frequent, 
if not customary, in book advertisements 
day, are certainly 
and intelligence 
though they may not giv 
hardly produce the same effect 
nified statement of what the publi 
trying to sell, When nearly every publishes 
declares that he has “the best holiday 
books,’ the reader will be unlikely to 
that he cannot place much faith 
in the claims of these publishers 
Another characteristic which 


times 
use superlatives 
entirely 


the 
boast- 


and 


to- 
the 
ind 


uncomplimentary 
of a 


offenge, 


to 
reader, 
they 


as a 


taste 
can 


dig- 


not 


does not 


other | 


a!so in order | 


her is | 


AY. DECEMBER 21. 1901. 


help book advertising in the least—because 
it can always be avoided by substituting 
words equally effective—is the use of the 
imperative at the beginning of an adver- 
tisement. I do not wish to imply that such 
unceremoniousness is offensive, for we 
have all grown used to It, but a reader .pre- 
fers to choose his own books, and is not 
likely to feel the least desire to obey the 
publisher's injunction—unless wholly by ac- 
cident. It is, in fact, so much space and 
type wasted. Not only the advertisements 
that tell you Buy this,” ‘“ Buy that,”’ 
however, but those that figuratively slap 
you on the back and puff a string of super- 
latives into your face—like the smoke of a 
cheap cigar—these simply waste their in- 
formality on the reader. I confess to a 
preference for an air of courtesy, even in 
a book advertisement, not necessarily elab- 
oratenees or overnicety, but the gx%o0d man- 
ners that are implied in a dignified state- 
ment of a purely descriptive character. If 
that style of advertising is not considered 
forcible, it is the kind, however, which a 
publisher who is also a gentleman, and 
who disapproves of “ loud talk” in every 
form, in most instances, 1 believe, will pre- 
fer to employ. A. W. 8. 

The Riverdale Brookline, Decem- 
ber 14, 1001. 


Press, 


Cooperstown Now Owns Cooper's 
Three-Mile Point. 


The New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 
The communication by Mr. James M. 
Lee, published in THe SatTuRDAY REVIEW 
Books of this week, relating to * Mr 
Cooper's quarrel with his neighbors over 
Three Mile Point,’’ in which reference is 
made in a very pleasant manner to myself, 
prompts a brief comment on the same. 
Were Mr. Lee a resident of this village he 
would have more fully informed on 
the subject would doubtless have 
learned the fact that Mr. ‘ tres- 
pass notice in regard to was 
the fact that 
been abused 


OF 


been 
and 
Cooper's 
the 


th 
tne 


point 
| called out by 
| had 
| resorted to it for picnic and camping pur- 
by the cutting down 

Cooper was not only assert- 
rights, but was acting in the 
the public at when he 
notice in question. No proper 
from a responsible person for 
the use of the point was probably ever re- 
fused by Mr. Cooper. He 
entered into the pleasures 
especially of the young, 
was always most kind. He did not 
it at all unkind when he exacied 
spect to the rights of others. 

It was only last week that [ felt obliged 
to publish the following article in 
to the point—which | personally purchased 
|} of Mr. William of Philadelphia 

about a year ago, and had the deed made 
to the * Corporation Cgoperstown, 
citizens of which, as 1 expected at the time, 
very promptly refunding to me the amount 
of the purchase price: 

The 
Village 
ued 
nave 
vwnhersnhip 
have 
as it hk 
} Open to 
{Lt is a property 
|} Suardea against 
and dunger. 

A tew years ago much gravel 
from the s@utheast front of 
when the water was low, to 
roads, and of loads have more re- 
cently been taken from the northeast tront 
at iow water mark. ‘‘his is damaging to 
the point property, which will become more 
apparent after the usual operation of the 
ice in the Spring has taken place; the trees 
| along the edge of the lake will be likely to 
suffer damage, and it will take many years 
from the slow washings of gravel brought 
| down by the creek to replace the accumu- 
lation of decades of years. The attention 
of the village Trustees having been called 
to the matter, steps were at once taken to 
| put a stop to the further removal of gravel 
No “ public meeting '' has been called to 
| protest against this action, but it is ap- 
proved. The trouble with Mr. Cooper's 
notice was that it was unfortunately word- 
ed, and did not correctly convey his inten- 
tion in the matter. There was no kinder 
man at heart than James ["enimore Cooper 
SAMUEL M. SHAW 
14, 1901 
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Christmas Stories by John Ken- 
drick Bangs.* 

To incorporate between the covers of one 
book a dozen warranted, according 
to the first one, to have the real Christmas 
spirit in them, would have taxed the inge- 
nuity of in the world but 
Kendrick unless, of course, it were 
Mark Twain. One soon realizes, however, 
that this is a joke, like the careful ex- 
plunation of the reason for the non-appear- 
of the book “ Over the Plum Pud- 
ding, in which Messrs. Kipling, Caine, 
Doyle, Lang, and others contributed each a 
Christmas stories with the real 
Christmas spirit in them are as difficult to 
find cherries in Kent at the of 
Christmas, 

* Bills, M. D and An Unmailed Let- 
ter are valuable little sermons on Christ- 
extravagance. ‘‘A Glance Ahead"’ is 
a most delightful bit of invention, being the 
1ccount of one Dawson's awakening on the 
morning of Dec , 3568. The changes that 
have taken place in manners and customs 
and the way in which they are recorded 
rival the best that Mr. Bangs has ever 
written 

The last six stories 
with the adventures 
excellent if 


stories, 


any one 


Bangs, 
only 


ance 


story. 


as season 


mas 


of the volume deal 
ind experiences of an 
unimaginative Dutch lad, or 
lad of Dutch extraction, named Hans Pum- 
pernickel, who lived in a small town with 
such a long name that it is out of the ques- 
tion to put it down here It is simpler, 
horter, and brings the stories nearer home 
to ubstitute Spuyten-Duyvil-on-the-Hud- 
son We are quite sure it is all the 
to Mr sjangs, and it may help to sell 
book in Spuyten Duyvil. 


"OVER TI 
Kendrick 
244 New 
net 


the 


John 
> - 
$1.15 


PLUM PUDDING. hy 
Bangs. Llustrated. I2mo. I 
York Harper & Broth 


property | 
some parties who had | 


regard 


John | 
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same 


For ihe Rk Becie at 


VK 


A Sugar-Coated Pill.* 


Adventures are to the adventurous, and 
the characters In “The Little Colonel's 
Helidays” live in a whirl of adventure. 
One boy gces to the Philippines, and be- 
fore he fs twelve years of age has earned 
a Captain's commission. One of the girls 
is enabled to endow a room in a children’s 
hospital; many of them unite to restore a 
lost little sister to a poor orphan girl; some 
ef them bave a Hallowe’en party at which 
things happen beyond the telling of Burns, 
an‘ there is a Thanksgiving gathering in a 
house filled with magical memories. The 
small heroines are learning the woman's 
lesson of self-sacrifice as they grow older, 
and if the author make the learning a little 
more agrecable than it will seem in reality, 
ii must be remembered that the tale is 
meant for children, who must be persuaded 


into well doing. The persuasion is very 
potent in this book; being good seems like 
fun, and poetry, and joy mingled in one 
delicious feeling. 


*THE LITTLE 
By Annie F 
Cloth, L e 
Page & $1 


COLONEI 
lows 
mo 
0. 


S HOLIDAYS. 
Jot nm Iilustrated 
Pp. Boston: L. C, 








A Much-Discussed Novel. 
: Have You Read It? 


CIRCUMSTANCE 


A Stirring New Novel by 
DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL 


Publi 


ation. 


$1.50 


S:cond Edition in Press before 


$3.50 THE CENTURY CO. 


LOUIS BECKE'S LATEST WORK 


BY ROCK 4nd POOL: 
ON AN AUSTRAL SHORE. 
Similar tothe popular ‘‘ Pacific Tales 

written by the same author. 
Green silk cloth, 1.50, 
New Amsterdam Book Company. 


BOOKS Whe ling, please 
AT Sas 
LIBERAL i 6 Mr. Grant 
DISCOUNTS ],,- 


re buying book write 
quotations. An assortment 
of cataloguc special 
luced prices lo-« tamp 


slips of books at re 
F. E. GRANT, BOOKS, 
West 42d St. - - - - = New York 


Mention this ade unt. 


KECENTLY PURCHASED IN ENGLAND BY 


EDWIN A, DENHAM. 


Application. 


STREET, 


ask for 


book, 


and 


sent for 





23 


tlisement and ric ea diac 


Catalogue on 


28 WEST 33D 


NEW YORK. 


2 . 
The Goiliwogg’s Auto-Go-Cart 
| Ilustratéd in Color by FLORENCE K. UpTon. 
| With Verses by BertHa Upton. Oblong 
| 4to, boards, $1.50 wet; by mail, $1.65. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., N. Y. 


Mr. HEWLETT, Author of 
The Forest Lovers, 


has just published as quaint and fascinating a 
romantic series of 


New Canterbury Tales. 


| 
| Read the 


_Anting-Anting Stories 


A Sample Free 
Your Bookseller for One. 


new 


Story 


Ask 


Size Standard Novels. 


Dickens’ and 
Lacge type, easy 
inches and only % 
Bound in cloth, $1.00 each. Sent 
prepaid on receipt of pr Prospectus free on 
request THOS. NELSON & SONS, 37 East 
sth St., New York 


Pocket 


Thackeray's Works and 
i Thin paper, 


to read 44% by 6% 


inch thick 


20 
{ilustrations 
711 
Marginal 
References. 
1 Pages index. 


Price, . 
1.50. 


For sale 
by all 
Booksellers 





NIBLO’S 
COMPLETE 
PALMIST. 
A. Mackel & Co. 


Publishers. 


N.Y. City, N. ¥ 





BOOKS 


lol froliday 
Cl F 2. Wa 


Standard Editions 


Choice Small Sets 


Fine Bindings 


Rare Editions 
i lit: 


Ad the NEW BOGS | 


J CRIBNERS 


153 Fifth Avenue, 
Open Evenings 
Next Week 


The SECRET 
ORCHARD 


by eS 
AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE. 
A romance of aris:ocratic 
- Parisian life. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


| FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


Store 


MALKAN 2° 


CUT PRICE 


for Everybody 
HEQOK MAN: |Mail Orders a Specialty. 


No. 1 WILLIAM ST. Special Discounts 
“Te iM Siat Er aa: | to Libraries. 
THE ONLY STORE WHICH 8§ LS NEW 
AND STANDAKD BOOKS EXCLUSIVELY, 
offer 


For the next few days we 
Our Price. 


. vspe 50 5 
LAZARRE.. ° +++ 1.50 85 
? OF LORY . oes 
COUNT HANNIBAL.. oees 
CHATTERBOX 
£T. NICHOLAS 


We give intelligent service and lowest prices. 


MADAME DE LAMBALLE. 


Arabella 





BERTIN, translated by 
Ward 


12mo, 


By GEORGES 


With Portrait cloth, $1.50 


Princess's life, its revela- 

andals and other affairs, 

quite as entertaining as though it were a - Nhe 

of fiction instead of plain truth.’’"—N. Y. Worid. 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


GODFREY A. S. WIENERS, 


G62 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


“ The 
tion of Ce 


story of the 
purt 


RARE AND CHOICE BOOKS 


of FIRST EDITIONS, just 
EARLY AMERICAN 


Send for catalogue 
issued, inclyding some 
THACKER/S items. 


WALTER M. HILL, 


Bookseller and Importer, 
831 Marshal! Field Bidg., Chicago, I. 


Thousands Selling Every Day. 


THE MAN FROM 
GLENGARRY #50 


15TH 1,000. 


All Booksellers—On the Trains—At the Ferries. 


have the books you want for 
Christmas presents. 


‘71 BROADWAY. Telephone 1690 Cort 


| *‘ Love's Martyr’ 





| desire to 


| (Charles 








SURNIES. 


— 
New York City. ** Kindly inform me 

Sir Alm@ Laurence Tadema wrote 
and ‘The Wings of Icarus’; 
also, what other books he has written.’’ 

The author of “ Love's Martyr” and 
“The Wings of Icarus" is Miss Laurence 
Alma Tadema, daughter of the artist. In 
addition to these novels she has written 
“The Crucifix,” “Realms of Unknown 
Kings,” and “ The Fate Spinner.” 


“gm” 
whether 


W. R. STUBBS, 76 Elton Street, Brooklyn, N 
Y.: “I have a newspaper called ‘The Newport 
Mercury; or, _eekty Advertiser,’ dated Tuesday, 
Dec. 19, 1758, and printed by James Franklin. 
Has this any value?’ 

Single numbers of old American newspa- 
pers are not valuable, except in the case 
of Bradford’s Gazette, &c. The printer of 
The Mercury was James Franklin, the sec- 
ond. The librarian of Brown University 
can very probably inform our correspond- 


ent as to the paper. 
Nassau Street, New York 


poem asked for by George 
New York City. It 


J. M. EASTON, 82 
City: “‘ I inclose the 
H. Foster, 1,425 Broadway, 
is called * Inconstant,’ and was published an- 
onymously probably twenty years or more ago 
in The Sunday Mercury. The first verse is as 
follows: 

*Inconstant? Oh, my 

Inconstant, when a single 
Sends all shivering blood 

Back on my heart in thrills of ecstasy! 


The entire poem has been forwarded to 
Mr. Foster. It is too long to print. 


Godt 
thought of thee 


KE LY, 22 North Water Street, 
Ogdensburg, N. ** Could you inform me 
where I could Shaan copies of * Oliver Optics 
| (W. T. Adams) * Young America Abroad Series '? 
Some twenty years ago this work was on the 
market, consisting of from four to six volumes, 
1 would like to obtain a set of the works, and 
do not find any mention of them in any cata- 
logue that I have been able to find.’’ 

Lee & Shepard, 202 Devonshire Street, 
|! Boston; Mass., published nearly all of 
Adams's works, and probably have infor- 


mation on the subject. 


THOMAS 8 


New Pp hilade Iphia, Ohio Please 
* Queries ' column where 
Life of Washing- 


ee a. 
inform me through your 
I can get a copy of Weems's 
ton.’ ’” 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 
publish the book at $1. 


MISS CAROLYN WELLS, 
thank through 
kind friends who responded to my 
nonsense verses Such as are available 
use will be acknowledged personally 


Philadelphia, 


Rahway, N. J.: “I 
Queries the many 
appeal for 
for my 


70 East One Hundred and Twen 
New York City What are the 
published works of ‘Max O'Rell'?"’ 

*Her Royal Highness Woman," (Abbey 
Press, $1.50;) “ John Bull and His Island,” 
Scribner's Sons, $1;) ‘ Jonathan 
and His Continent,” (W. B. Ketcham, $1;) 
“John Bull & Co.,"” (Ketcham, $1.25;) “A 
Frenchman in America,”’ (Ketcham, $1.25.) 
ERNEST C. WHITE, New York City: ‘* Where 
can I get In Ne York a copy of ‘ The Discourse 
on Method and Metaphysical Meditations of René 

~scartes,’ translated by Gertrude B Raw- 


“T. w FF 
ty-first Street, 


seem to be in 
John Veitch’s 
Scribner's 


This translation does not 
print in the United States 
version is issued by Charles 
Sons at $2.60. 


JAMES WALSH, 28 Fast One Hundred and 
Sixth Street, New York City: ‘What are the 
best Italian transiations of Shakespeare in poetry 
and prose? Please give names of transia- 
tors, &c.’’ 

Rusconi'’s translation of the plays, (in 
prose,) Padua, 1838, and Carcano’'s version, 
din verse,) Milan, 1875-82, have been fre- 
quently reprinted, and can be had through 
any bookseller who imports foreign publi- 
cations. Among the poems and plays to be 
had in separate form are “I Sonetti di 
s ukespeare, (selections, with a critical 

» by L. de Marchi,) Milan, 1891; 

‘Ote ilo,’ ’ (Tettoni’s transiation,) Fi@rence, 

‘Amleto,” (by L. Matteucci,) Milan 

; “Le Allegre Comari di Windsor, 
A. Tedeschi,) Milan, 1895, &. 


Cc. E. CAMERON, Westbrook, Conn.: 

Referring to the query of John Willis 
dianapolis, Ind., in THe New YorK 
SaturDAY Review or Books of Novy 
garding the poem *‘ Sweetest Eyes Were 
Seen,’ it will be found in the es works o 
Mrs. Browning. It is called - a to Camo 
ens," and is headed hy His Absence 
Abroad,’ and referring to the =. fe in which he 
recorded the sweetness of her eyes. Luls de 
Camoens was the greatest of Portuguese poets, 
and flourished during the sixteenth century. His 
most famous work was ‘The Luciad.’ He also 
wrote many sonnets devoted to his love for 
Catarina, The. latter died of a broken heart 
caused by her separation from her lover. Mrs 
Browning's poem consists of nineteen verses, 
and the quoted refrain recurs with few variations 
at the end of each verse."’ 


“B. B,," 215 West Fifty-seventh Street. New 
York City: ‘Kindly print the poem ‘ Where 
Are the Snows of Yesterday,’ as recited by 
Sothern in ‘If I Were King,’ and state who 
wrote it, and in what book it is to be found. 
Also the poem which he recites, ‘If Villon Were 
the King of France.’ *’ 

J. H. McCarthy's novel, “If I Were 
King,” from which the play was taken, 
contains this poem and others asked for 
by several of our correspondents. (R. H. 
Russell, $1.50.) 


oc R. 6.” Lehigh, N. Y.: ‘“ Please inform 
me if ‘Cruel Pride,’ by B. M. Croker, is pub- 
se novel form, and where it can be ob- 


Mrs. Croker’s novel called 
Pride” is probably referred to. 
Munro’s Sons, 25 cents.) 


“ Proper 
(George 


Cc. 8. CAMPBELL, Owego, N. Y.: ‘' ‘ Castle 
Avee: for = Miss Cordelia C. White asked 
time ago, was written by Mrs. Marsh. 
born Anve Caldwell, about 1798. Her husband 

failed in business as a ate banker, and she 
began to write, (about 1 ) and continued with 
mueh success for over twenty years. Upon the 
death of a brother she came into a fine estate 
and assumed by royal license the name Marsh- 
Caldwell. She died in 1874. Among her best 
known works are * Avon Cast! * Emeiia 


ham,’ ‘Mount unt Hall, "and 
* Ra 





tion on it. 
where I inquired seem to know of it."’ 


ALBERT 8. LUDLOW, Box 172, Waukesha 
Wis. *‘ Can anyone tell me if J. Hamilton ever 
illustrated any work upon De Soto or the Mis- 
sissippi River? 
in blue, signed J. Hamilton, representing the 
burial of De Scto in the Mississippi at night 
Possibly it may have been used for a book.”’ 


STANLEY WOODWARD, 
*' Some forty years ngo one of the 
Aistricts of New York wae represented by an 
Irishman natned * Mike’ Walsh. In a speech 
of his which I read while a student at Yale, he 
illustrated the fact that appearances are not ¢ 
vays reliable by th» story of the two rival a 
ista who were employed to prepare a stat 
Minerva at Athens. One came on the day 
pointed with a beautiful work in marble, ivory, 
&e.,—the other with what looked Hike a shap:- 
less mass of granite. The people clamored far 
the first, and it was raised upward to 
the high pedestal upon which it was to rest AS 
it ascended its beauty ew less and less, and, et 
last, me shapeless and formless. And then 
the people demanded the granite statue, and as 
it went upward ‘t took shape and form and 
beauty and was just the thing Where 
‘Mike’ Walsh get this Pretty legend ?"’ 


Wilkesharre, Penn.: 


WILLIAM H Ww ALKFER, Jr., Treat 
well, N. ¥ Will some one kindly give me the 
correct quotation of the following, together with 
the name of the anthor: 
*** Thou shalt worship no graven 
save in the currency 
Thou shalt not kill—but need not 
strive officiously 
To keep alive.’ ’’ 


The Rev 


images— 


Mrs. Earle’ s Old Time Gardens.”* 


Mrs. Earle’s “Old Time Gardens" is a 
most welcome book. It is replete with 
memories of old days and o'd flowers, and 
when these pleasures are restored, accom- 
panied by a wealth of floral and garden 
lore, one cannot but acknowledge the po- 
tency of the spell that arouses yearnings 
for old village gardens and flowers. Mrs 
Earle’s book is not only charming and re- 
freshing, but useful, and in its way prac- 
tically indispensable. 

Beginning with the 
everything of interest 
flowers is set forth. 
lovers of flowers, as 
records which we have of their efforts to 
import and grow those which they had 
prized in their homes across the sea. 

As early as 1672 Josselyn prepared a list 
of ‘lowers found in the New World. 
encouraged his followers to 
flowers fruit, and to cultivate 
indigenous to the soil. 


Colonial garden, 
pertaining to 
Our forefathers were 


is evidenced by 


and 
Father Pastorius, in 


his German settlement, gave every family a | 


gurden pict of three acres. George Fox, at 
his death in 1690, left sixteen acres to the 
Quaker Meeting in Philadelphia, of which 
six were for a site for a meeting house 
schoolhouse, and “ for a Play-ground for the 
Children of the town to Play on, and for 
a Garden to plant with Physical plants, for 
Lads and Lasses to know Simples, and to 
learn to make Oils and Ointments.” From 
these beginnings floriculture in America 
gradually attained a high standard, 


which a few still exist in a beautiful condi- 
tion. In 1728, John Bartram, a Quaker, 
established in Philadelphia the first botanic 
gurden in America. The ground on which 
it was planted and the stone dwelling he 
built are now included in the park system 
o? Philadelphia. 

The Dutch settlers retained their love for 
flowering bulbs, and every thrifty 
vrow cultivated fruits, flowers, 
en garden. Gov. Endicott 
nutseryman in the New World, but the 
first ccmmercial nursery was not started 
until 1730, when Robert 
at Plushing. L. L, what was for over 100 
years the leading nursery in America. 

In the early days every farmhouse had its 
front yard fenced in, 
its flower 
of this 


beds kept in order. The glory 
front yard was its old-fash- 
ioned “ piny,” cultivated since the days of 
Pliny. In old New England towns splen- 
did peony plants in old gardens are a pret- 
ty good indication of the residence of what 
Dr. Holmes called New England Brahmins 
In Salem and Portsmouth are to be found 
‘piny " plants that bear one hundred flow- 
ers at once, a wondrous sight. Among 
the common flowers in those front yards 
were the crocus, tulip, hyacinth, yellow 
lily, daffodil, lily of the valley, lilac, phiox, 
and tiger lily. The front yard was never 
a pleasure garden. Only formal visitors en- 
tered through it—the parson and his wife, 
a solemn would-be sweetheart, or the 
guests at a tea party. A vendue and a fu- 
neral were the only gatherings in country 
communities where the public was at liber- 
ty to enter the sacred inclosure. Even the 
flowers seemed formal. Bachelors’ buttons 
might find a foothold, but marigolds and 
sunflowers, never. 

In many of the old gardens the sun dial 
is the centre of attraction. The author de- 
votes a chapter to descriptions of these 
primitive clocks, so many of which adorned 
the gardens of old estates. Upon a modern 
dial one found the following pleasing lines, 
by Dr. Henry Van Dyke: 

“Time ts 
Too Slow for those who Wait, 
Too Swift for those who Fear, 
Too Long for those who Grieve, 


Too Short for those who Rejoice; 
mis those who Love, 


is 
Eternity.” 

In this brief notice one can only refer to 
a few of the multitude of good things con- 
tained in this fascinating book. Others are 
in store for the lover of flowers, and every 


None of the New York bookstores | 


I have a charming wash drawing | 
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crown | 
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plant English | 
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and | 
many exquisite gardens were developed, of | 
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and a kitch- | 
was the first | 
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DODD, MEAD 
@ COMPANY 


Fifth Ave. @ 35th St. 


Store Open Evenings 
Until Christmas 


For ChAristmas 
SINGLE VOLUMES 


In Exquisite Bindings 


ENGLISH & AMERICAN 
CLASSICS 


In Fine Bindings 


BOOK RARITIES 
NEW BOOKS 
OF THE SEASON 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 


Fifth Ave. & 35th St. 





A SHAKESPEAREAN 
CLASSIC 


If you do not own a 
mplete Shakespeare, 
or if you own a com 
plate set and the 
Notes are not suffi- 
iently full and clear, 
if there are no satis- 
factory Glossaries, 
no Critieazl Com- 
ments, or no Helps 
to the study of the 
plays, send us your 
name and address and 
six cents in 
stampa to pay post- 
age, and we will forward to you an elegantly 
printed copy of 


“Shakespeare, the Man” 


by Walter Bagehot. This essay is sold by oth- 
er publishers at 50 cents a copy With it we 
will send a fine photogravure plate of Shake- 
speare and a colored chromatic plate represent- 
ing a scene from one of the plays, and hints 
regarding the study of the plays We make 
this offer to enable us to give you some in- 
formation regarding the best Shakespeare 
ever published, and it is made only to re- 
lable men and women. Send name and address 
and six cents in stamps to pay postage. 
Mention THe NEw YORK TIMES when writing 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY (Dept. E.) 
$ Fifth Aveaue New York 





Manuscripts suitable for issu- 
Authors ing in volume form required 
Seeking a| by ° established house; liber- 
a erms; prompt, straight- 
Publisher forward treatment. Address 
New tom. 141 Herald 23d St., 

ew or 


FOR SALE—107 Portraits from Life of Birds, 
drawn and painted in water colors on Bristol 
boards, from 1811 to 1814, by Charles Hayes, 
who became famous and is remembered. All 
named, dated, and signed in ink by the artist. 
The birds ranged in size from a humming bird to 
a robin. The boards on which they are painted 
vary somewhat in size, but are all about 10 by 
18 inches. They are all very beautiful and would 
make a beautiful Christmas present—indeed 107. 
They may be seen at the bookshop ef CHAS, L. 
WOODWARD, 78 Nassau St., New York. 


A WORK OF TIMELY INTEREST. 
THE COLee ATe 
LAN REFUBLE 6 
By WILLIAM L. SCRUG = 
Late Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
tentiary of the United States to Colombia and 


enez ¥ 

With three gs and ten full-page 
iustrations. Syo. 5e. 

LITTLE, BROWS ~ CO., PubjJishers. 


Experienced, thoroughly equipped journalist will 
be open for engagement Jan. 1, 


MEAD SERRE OSY. —Being ee Record of the 
Posterity of William Mead of Fairfield 

ty, Connecticut. By eee P. Mead, 

Published by the author, New York: 

The Knickerbocker Press Company. 


RARE BOOK CATALOGUE. 
Our Catalogue of Old and Rare Books will be 


sent upon " 
N. J "BARTLETT & CO,, 28 Cormhill. Boston, 
FOUR TONS OF OLD BOOKS 


macet Hates Ss 
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MR. GILDER. 


wean 
His Homes in the Country and 
the City—His Way of Work. 
E man who since the death 
of Dr. J. G. Holland has con- 
ducted one of the greatest 
monthly magazines, and long 
before that sad event was the 
=} editor of Hours at Home and 
associate editor of Scribner's 
Magazine, predecessor of The Century, is 
naturally a person who rouses curiosity as 
to his methods of work. Add to that his 
literary side, and consider the fact that he 
gives much time to public duties which 
many citizens are prone to shirk, 
ig surprised at the amount of work he ac- 
complishes, and one asks one's self whether 
there are many men, even among those 
who are not compelled to the daily grind of 
office work and have no family ties to in- 
terfere with their time, who are at 
80 versatile, so indefatigable, and so thor- 
ough. 

For Mr. 
large family- 
dren—and may often be seen at social en- 
tertainments; while his home in town, like 
his home in the country, is a place for the 
assembly of a host of devoted friends—and 
neither the family nor the friends of a 
man are apt to be overconsiderate of the 
drain on a busy person's time. It is a ques- 
tion that occurs to all of them, when does 
he find the time to produce so much and 
take such a leading part in good works? 

To find the place where Mr. Gilder does 
his work would be as difficult as to Bay 
where the swallow is at home or the sea- 
bird lives. Three if not four homes have 
successively seen the elaboration of those 
charming verses which appéar from time 
to time in magazine or book, some of them 
to become popular favorites enshrined in 
music, others to be admitted to collections 
of poetry by Americans. There is the 
Summer home at Marion, Mass, for in- 
stance, a home formed with slight altera- 
tions from an old ramshackle house on the 
road to the railway station, overlooking | 
picturesque Sippican Harbor and backed by 
pastures and the piney woods, where a stu- 
dio, standing by itself among the singing 
boughs, tempts to singing. This old stone 
oll refinery turned into assembly room and 
studio was a favorite spot of his some years 
ago. Now it is rather Four Brooks Farm, 
at Tyringham, near Lee, Mass., where the 
homestead has been altered to suit the 


| 
Summer needs of a large family and the | 


and cone 


once 


R. W. Gilder 1s tne centre of a 


brothers, sisters, wife, chil- 


regular procession of guests. The marvel- 
ous air and picturesque drives of the Berk- 
shires have conquered, for a time-at least, 
the long horizons of Buzzard’s Bay and the 
pleasures of the catboat; the charms of the 
hills near Lenox outbid those of Sippican 
Harbor. Then, in New York City, there is 
the little house where the Society of Amer- 
ican Artists and the Authors Club were 
founded; for Mr. Gilder gave hospitality to 
those who were determined to bring to- 
gether the literary and art elements of 
New York and thus encourage friendliness 
and professional generosity among artists 
and writers respectively. 
to have initiated the 
Artists. The little 


He may be said 
Society of American 
“house of the Savings 
Bank,” at first the residence of 
sculptors and painters, though originally 
built for a stakle, has probably seen the 
creation of more of Mr. Gilder's poetical 
fancies than any one other place. 


studio 


Mr. 
prolonged 
It has 
least three 


Notwithstanding his slight physique, 
Gilder seems more capable of 
work than men of stockier build. 
been his custom to carry at 
trains of work along at the same time, : 
namely, the heavy labor of the editor in 
chief of The Century Magazine, his private 
work in prose and verse and his public 
work as acting President of the City 
Club. He is Trustee of the Na- 
tional Arts Club, Chairman of the 
enment House Commission of 1894, 
officer or 


Ten- 

and 

Trustee of other excellent 
organizations which take up precious 
time while doing great good. Too often 
for the sake of his own private work 
is his den in East Eighth Street vacant 
reports on some 

importance, but one 

interest and piquancy. 


also 


while he listens to prosy 

matter of high public i 

that sadly lacks 

Surrounded by his favorite books and quaint 
or beautiful bits of art, it must be hard for 
him to leave his study for such 
but he is always at the meeting, however 
dull it promises to be; always helpful with 
counse}l, always ready to support the public 
spirited thing aside a sug- 
gestion that if followed might lead to infe- 
rior planes of action 


affairs, 


and quietly turn 


and thought. 


It is equally difficult 
town home or his country 
nearer to him, for if in the 
misses his library, 
spoiled, 
covers 
their directness 
have traveled far 
comparisons which 
places favored by 
kindred 
them 
artist alone 


to say whether his 
the 
he 
un- 
dis- 
by 


his 


house is 
Berkshires 
yet he finds nature 
among the country 
that appeal 
thought. 
and 
lead 


and 
characters 
of 


people 
him 
and 
to make 
to qulet 
where they find 
souls or bring such 
Nor is it the litterateur 
who gravitate 


to 
He 

able 
them 


are 


nature, 
soon around 
and the 


thither. 
that 
Buzzard's 
near Mr 
to the 
Cod 


easy 


It is no secret 
came to settle at 
Summers spent 
drew his attention 
this approach to Cape 
grounds that distance. The 
very different the neighbor- 
hood of Four Brooks Farm induced the 
to 
while 
trout and 
lakes are 
the country 


President Cleveland 

Bay 
Gilder’'s home 
quiet charms of 
and the fishing 


because 


are in 
attractions of 
ex- 
Summer at 
Berkshire streams 

Stockbridge 
stocked with 
is not entirely 


President recently 
Tyringham; but 
without 
other 
fish, 


pass a 
are not 

Bow! and 
small game 


[> eit hp BX ain 
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suited to so strenuous a fisherman as the 
ex-President. Mr, Gilder has sung the pas- 
toral delights of Four Brooks Farm as a 
farmer, for he has furnished with cattle 
and sheep the acres that rise from the 
level Tyringham Valley to a point a mile 
or so up the mountain side where the pine 
woods are, a point several hundred feet 
above Willow Glen. Not without the 
help of a real born farmer, one of the 
Berkshire soil, he is making his Summer 
home yield a good income from orchard, 
garden, poultry yard, and pasture, Such 
rustic delights are infectious. He has not 
been. able to resist the offer of anothem 
place some miles away, an abandoned farm 
with a tumbie-down cabin of a house, just 
such a place as he has described in “ In- 
doors in Early Spring,’’ which appears in 
hia new book of verse, though it would fit 
as well the house at the home farm. 


I. 


In the old farm house living-room 

Four shrunken doors shut out the gloom; 
Two curtained windows hide night's pail; 
These openings six in the ancient wail 
Let in the breeze in seams. 

The air in spark-lit, pouring streams 
rom hearth to heaven leaps. 
Against the black of the chimney 
Tne forkéd flames upshoot, 

And the blaze a-roaring keeps. 


soot 


Il. 


Every log is a separate flute; 

And every chink a singing wire 

Of some unseen Aeolian lyre 

‘Tuned to the music of the fire 

The little tinkling sounds; the low, 
Sweet whistlings of the bubbling wood; 
The thundering bass of winds that blow 
In leafless maples by the road, 

All make a music in the mind; 

While, book in hand, in musing mood,— 
My body here, my soul in flight, 
Through the true poet’s world [ wind, 
And there a spirit-music find 

That mixes with the sounding night. 


Tis neighbor!ood Is not without its liter- 
ary associations. Who that knows Lenox 
does not remember the little red farm- 
house, now vanished, where Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne dwelt and wrote? Who that knows 
the Berkshires forgets that William Cullen 
Bryant was a Berkshireman, and that 
Holmes, Longfellow, Dr. Holland, Melville, 
and others had associations with the re- 
gion? Lenox and Stockbridge recall the 
Sedgwicks and Fanny Kemble. Four 
Brooks Farm is within easy driving dis- 
tance of the Summer homes of artists, lit- 
erary noted jyrists, and others better 
known in the world of finance. At the 
same time Mr. Gilder takes interest in 
the local affairs of the county, as a good 
citizen, albeit a summerbird, should— 
though the problems that confront one In 
Berkshire are hardly so important as good 
government in New York, or the condition 
of the populace on the east of Man- 
hattan. 


men, 


side 


impor- 
cause 


It would not do to overlook the 
of Mr. Gilder's work in the 

That registers itself to the public 
in the artistic quaHty of The Century 
Magazine, its beautiful woodcuts, and the 
attention this monthly has always. paid to 
the higher forms of art manifestation in 
America. When cheaper processes have 
forced a change, The Century has clung as 
much as it could to the finer, costlier work. 
Artisis who are now acknowledged masters 
by the public of collectors and connoisseurs 
often received their first words of praise 
in The Century at a time when they vege- 
tated undiscovered and ignored. It is duc 
largely to the man vhcse steady hand has 
been at the helm that the magazine has 
kept true to the fine arts of America and 
encouraged many of the “minor” arts as 
well. 


tance 
of act. 





American Books Sold in Boston. 


Cc. F. Libbie & Co, sold in Boston Dee. 5 
and 6 a number of American first editions, 
together with other literary items of much 
interest. The highest price of the sale was 
the $393.75 given for a complete set, as far 
as published, large paper, of Sabin's 
“ Dictionary of Books Relating to Amert- 
ca,”’ New York, 1868-02, seventy-one vol- 
umes in half morocco and four volumes un- 
bound in parts. Only 110 copies were print- 
ed on large paper and only 635 copies print- 
ed in all, and complete sets are seldom 
seen, This is probably the best set ever 
offered for sale. The most recent one to 
be sold occurred at the Richmond sale, in 
1890, on small paper, and brought $204.25 
Other important prices were as follows: 
Public Library Reports, Bulle- 

Documents, 1852-1, almost 
complete set, in sixty-eight volumes, (the 


on 


Boston 
tins, and 





whole forming an extensive history of one 
of the world s greatest libraries, pp 102 

Byron's Hours of I[dleness, Newark, 
18u7, first edition, large paper, 
extra, $30. 

Littlefield’s ‘* Early 
1642-1711," Boston, 1000, Club of Odd Vol- 
umes, $36. (French's copy, $51.) 

Dibdin's “* Bibliotheca Spenceriana,”’ 
2” four volumes, morocco extra, $124 

Dibdin's “ Aedes Althorpianae,'"’ 1822, 
yolumes, morocco extra $2 

Dibdin's *‘ Bibliographical Decameron,’ 
1817, three volumes, half levant morocco, | 
by Matthews, $61.50. 

Emerson's ‘“ Representative Men,’ Bos- 
ton, 1800, first edition, cloth, uncut, presen- 
tation copy, with autograph inscription of 
Emerson, ¥51. 

Lowell's ‘Class Poem,"’ Cambridge, 
original wrappers, fine copy of first 
tion, $70.50 (Record price, Arnold's 
ing brought $52.50.) 

Sanders's “ History of the Indian Wars | 
with the First Settlers,"" Montpelier, Vt., | 
1812, morocco extra, last leaf having a por- 
tion restored from another copy, 8&0. 

Capt. John Smith's * General Historie of 
Virginia,” 1624, first edition, earliest issue | 
of the title page, original maps of Virginia 
and New England, portrait of Matuaka, 
and fac similes of the plates. ‘Ould Eng- : 
land"’ and the “Summer Ils," pigskin, | 
$110. 

Thoreau’s ‘‘ Week on the 
Merrimack Rivers,’ Boston, 1849, cloth, un- | 
eut, first edition, fine copy, $54. (Another 
copy, rebound, but presented by the author 
to a friend, sold for $37.) 

Walt Whitman's “ Leaves of 
Brooklyn, 1856, with thirty-two 
cloth, $21. 


Boston 
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two 


1838, 
edi- 
hav- 


Concord and | 


Grass,’ 
poems, 





morocco, | 
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Books Make the Best Gifts 


Other Famous Homes of In Our County 
Great Britain 


(completing the series which includes the 


Famous Homes of Great Britain 
More Famous Homes cf Great Britain 


Edited by A. H. Mat AN—Nearly 600 illus- 
trations. Descriptions, traditions, and 
history, written by many eminent per- 
sons and writers. A sumptuous and 
beautiful series. 3 vols., size 1154x8. 
Crimsen cloth, full gilt sides, each, met 
$6.50. (By express $6.90.) Full leather, 
each, net, $12.00, (By express $12.50.) 
Full crushed levant, each, net, $25.00, 


[1] Romance of the 


ataleenn tienen ernment 


Renaissance Chateaux 


[2] Romance of the 


LT LTTE 


Feudal Chateaux 


a ee AER 


By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY. With many 
photogravures and other co veo ns 2 
vols., 84¢x6, each, met, $3.00. Post, 2 


Two delightful volumes of old-time 


legends 
and history nachna 


_ 


[1] The Rossettis 


Dante and Christina, With 27 photo- 


[2] Browning 


Poet and Man: A Survey. 


25 photo- 
gravures and illustrations. 


[3] Tennyson 


His Homes, His Friends 
Works. 18 photogravures, 
text illustrations, 


and His 
and some 


By ELISABETH LUTHER Cary, 3 vols., bound 
in dark blue and gilt, 93/ x 6 6, each 
$3.75; 34 calf, each, net, $7.00; 


4 levant, 
each, wit, $10.00. 


Twelve Great Actors 
LOE TN 


Twelve Great Actresses 


By EDWARD ROBINS, author of “Echoes of 
the Play House.” 2 vols. containing 
23 photogravures and 20 half-tone illus- 
trations. Each $2.50. The two in a 
box, $5.00 | 


| 
gravures and illustrations. 
| 


In Our Count 


By MARION HarLanp. Second edition. 


illustrated, $1, 50. 


A volume of masterly sketches of life in 
Virginia before the war. 


Historic Towns of the 


Western States 


(concluding the series, which includes the 


following:) 


Historic Towns of New England 
Oe A arma 


Historic Towns of the Middle States 


NE NR 


Historic Towns of the Southern States 


Edited by LYMAN P. POWELL. 4 vols., con- 
taining about 600 illustrations, size 8 44x 
6. Each, net, $3.00. (By mail $3.25.) 


Richard Wagner 


By W. J. 
7imes, Ig 


$1.60. 


HENDERSON, Music Editor N. Y. 


vellum, 7344 x5%. et, 
(By mail $1.75.) 


A volume intended to give admirers of Wag- 
ner the information needed to an understand- 
ing of the man and his work. 


William Hamilton Gibson 


Artist, Naturalist, Author. 


By JOHN COLEMAN ADAMS, author of ‘‘Na- 
ture Studies in Berkshire.’’ Ilustrated. 
Net, $2. (By mail $2.15.) 


The Spinster Book 


By MYRTLE REED, author of “Lov: Let- 
ters of a Musician,” etc. 84 x 5%. 
Decorated cover. Net, $1.50. (By mail 
$1.60.) Full red leather, net, $2.00. 
(By mail, $2.10.) 


A book for driving away dull care. Spar- 
kling essays on men, women, love and other 
matters 


Johnnie Courteau 


By WILLIAM HENRY DRUMMOND. Illustrated 
by F.S, Coburn. 8x5. Popu'r edition, 
net, $1.25. Large paper, p ot gravure 
edition, et, $2.50. (Postage 15c.) 


Limi‘ed Autograph Edition of 
Fohnnie Courteau and 
The Habitant. 


By WILLIAM HENRY DRUMMOND, Two vol- 
umes. Only 500 numbered sets, each 
containing the au.ograph of the author 
and a poem in fac simile of original MS. 
Per set, set, $10.00. 


Send for Special Circulars Concerning the Following 


STANDARD SERIES of PERMANENTLY VALUABLE BOOKS 


Heroes of the Nations 


One of the most famous and popular 
series of biography published. 33 num- 
bers issued. 12mo. Fully i'lustrated. 
$1.50 and, wet, $1.35 each. Half leather, 
£1.75 and, wet, $1.69 cach. 





Our European Neighbors 


“French Life in Town and Country,’ 
Lynch; “Germin Life in Town and 
Country,” Dawson; “Russian Life in 
Town and Country,” Palmer; ‘‘Dutch 
Life in Town and Country,” Hough. 
Wustrated. 12mo. Each, $1.20 »et. 


(By mail $1.30.) 


The Story of the Nations | 


A universal histury in the most readable 
and form, by the most distin- 
guished writers. 61 numbers issued. 


pleasing 





12mo. Fully iltustrated. Each $1.50, 
Half leather, each, $1.75. 


American Men of Energy 


Iilustrated, 
net, $1.35. 


12mo, each $1.50, No. 4, 


1. Benjamin Franklin 
2, Genk. Henry Knox. 
3. John J. Audubon. 


4. Israel Putnam 
Livingston. 


By Edward Robins, 

By Noah Brooks. 

By his widow, 
William 


By Farrand 


| Heroes of the Reformation 


12mo. Illustrated. 
Jacobs. 


By James W. Rich. 


1. Martin Luther. By Henry E. 

2 Philip Melancthon 
ards. 

3. Desiderius Erasmus. By Ephraim Emer- 

ton. 

By Henry M, Baird. 


By 


4. Theodore Beza 


5. Huldreich Zwingti Samu:l M. 


Jackson. 


Each $1.50. No. 5, $2.00. 


Send for 32-page Ilius!raiei Holiday Ca‘alozue. 


G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New York and London 





